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Unhealthy conditions 


Gunk and junk 

J. Davidson photos 
AIR VENTS are caked in 
dust line Bentley Library 
ceilings. Staffers also com- 
plain about the hazards of 
cluttered hallways and 
stairwells, right and be- 
low. 


Assault raises alcohol, 
noise concerns in Spurk 


® Security: Man with 
booze harassed female 
student, then took nap 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


prevent a recently reported case of 
sexual harassment because the 
college has no policy about dealing with 
disruptive students, both in cases of 


< ecurity said they were powerless to 


bringing alcohol on campus and in re- 
gards students playing loud music in the 
Spurk lobby. 

Recently a student complained of 
sexual harassment and administration 
wants to avoid similar problems in the 
future by letting security knowit has the 
power to stop something before it gets 
out of hand. 

On Oct. 11, a woman told security she 
was sexually harassed. She said the inci- 
dent happened after she made a com- 
ment to the man about the music he was 

See HARASSMENT, page 5 


® Filthy air vents and 
blocked fire exits among 
complaints from staffers 


By J. DAVIDSON & DANNY GOODWIN 
Opinion Editor & Editor 


number of people in the Bentley 

Library are voicing concerns about 

the poor conditions students and 
staff must deal with when trying to do 
research, or their job. 

They believe the building poses both fire 
and health concerns to anyone who steps 
inside, and nothing is being done about it. 

One of the major health concerns, ac- 
cording to Louise Bevilacqua, circulation 
librarian, is the ventilation system. 

“Who knows what they’ll find in those 
dirty vents,” Bevilacqua said, pointing up 
to the vent she described as being “caked 
with grime,” above the checkout area. “Since 
the building was put up in 1971, it’s only 
been cleaned once in 25 years, at most six 
years ago, and that was only because they 
wanted to expand the bathroom.” 

Bevilacqua worries the Bentley Library is 
becoming susceptible to “sick building syn- 
drome,” which happens when abnormally 
high fungi accumulate in poorly ventilated 
areas, according to the American Medical 
Association. 

This problem is linked to the amount of 
time people spend inside, and some symp- 
toms include headaches, breathing trouble, 
coughing, itchy skin, dizziness and fatigue, 
according to the Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

Though no one has reported a case of it 
yet, Bevilacqua said the college should not 


wait until a case is reported to respond and 
should hire professionals to do the job. 

The other major concern is what would 
happen if a fire started in the building and 
students were trapped in the quiet study 
areas. The stairwells behind the fire exits 
are blocked, either wholly or in part. 

“If there was a fire, and people tried to 
escape, they could trip over one of the 
Christmas trees in there, fall down the 
stairs and seriously hurt themselves,” Linda 
Hummel-Shea, coordinator of library ser- 
vices, said. 

The west-side (student center-side) stair- 
wells outside of these two fire exit doors are 
blocked by more than just artificial trees, 
however. In both of the stairwells, there are 
countless items, including numerous 
stacked chairs, either broken or stained, old 
cardboard boxes, wood, a box full of fluo- 
rescent light bulbs and a rack full of chairs, 
forcing a tight squeeze down the stairs. 

Clifton Clarke, foreman of building and 
grounds, said he does not know whose 
belongings those are, and he is helpless 
until somebody tells him to move those 
things, though he did say the job of moving 
it would be passed on to him. 

"I can’t move anything without the 
proper paperwork,” he said. “I do know 
those fire doors are not supposed to be 
blocked.” 

Hummel-Shea also pointed out a hall- 
way in the Bentley Library where old projec- 
tors, chairs, boxes and an old computer are 
piled in, which is supposed to be used as a 
hallway by librarians for a technical service 
room. 

“I admit to being guilty of putting my 
own junk in that hallway, but I recently 
cleaned out everything I put in there, anda 
week later, the electricians had filled it back 

See LIBRARY, page 5 


Outdated TV studio 
needs update now 


® Equipment repair bill 
likely to be increasing 
as hardware gets older 


By J. DAVIDSON & DANNY GOODWIN 
Opinion Editor & Editor 


combination of neglect and red tape 

has resulted in an accumulation of 

outdated equipment in the Bentley 
Library basement. 

One reason this happened is because 
storage space is lacking, and the new dis- 
tance learning classroom forced the old 
equipment into the east-side hallway and 
already overcrowded rooms. 

Alan Foucalt, director of the center for 
instructional technology, said President 


David Hartleb has supported technology 
overall, but there are still many problems 
which need addressing. One is the condi- 
tion of the television studio. 

“Instead of expanding the broadcasting 
programs we have, he had other priorities 
like getting the distance learning program 
up and running,” Foucalt said. “Plus there 
was the new phone and computer systems, 
so we didn’t get as much funding as we 
need to improve the broadcasting area.” 

Foucalt said the television controller in 
the studio died over the summer and would 
not work, so the college was forced into 
spending money ona used controller. If this 
trend continues, he thinks it would be 
cheaper in the long run to just get all new 
equipment. 

The new distance learning classroom, 
on the other hand, is completely up-to-date. 

See TV STUDIO, page 5 


Quote of the Day 


“Who knows what they’ll 
find in those dirty vents... 
It’s only been cleaned once 


in 25 years.” 
Louise Bevilacqua, see story 
and photos above. 
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Global learning 
the new trend in 


college education 
See pages 11-14 
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Spurk clean-up needed; 
it gives bad impression 


@ Zoo-like atmosphere 
is troubling to those 
wanting an education 


n the third floor of the Spurk 
O building outside of the restroom 
hallway, you can find a room 
sign saying C-300 GAYS. This “joke” is 
nothing less than a hate crime and the 
culprit should be punished accordingly. 

However, there is more to this prob- 
lem than just the sign. For nearly two 
months, this graffiti has been plastered 
above the door jamb and has yet to be 
cleaned. It questions whether the cus- 
todial staff has even noticed it. 

This also shows this college is amore 
closed-minded campus than it may like 
to admit. 

Although some view homosexuality 
as a sin, there is a time and a place for 
opinions. The bathroom walls and hall- 
ways are not the place. 

This is just the beginning of the 
problems existing in the entire build- 
ing. Students, faculty and staff have 
complained about the poor conditions 
in the building, which houses the ma- 
jority of classrooms and students. 

The Lawrence campus is virtually 
spotless. Everyone who has seen the 
campus noticed a better atmosphere 
and friendlier people. 

Could this be because the conditions 
on the campus actually make the stu- 
dents feel respected? Perhaps that is 
why the students on the Haverhill cam- 


Image Problem 


At this point, NECC has 
some tough decisions to 
make. It needs to re- 
pair its relationship 
with the students who 
are already here, or 
this place will live up 
to the perceptions 
many in the commu- 
nity have of it: a col- 
lege for students with 
nowhere else to go. 


Underage drinking flourishes as students risk their 


@ Alcohol related 
deaths in Massachusetts 
are increasing 


By GINA SAVARESE 
Staff Reporter 


eneration X has a deadly killer — 
(EG In the last month, three 

young students in Massachusetts 
have died. For what? Alcohol. 


They wanted to have fun and go to a 
party. They wanted to get a buzz. That buzz, 
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pus are more rude and less approach- 
able. 

Who would tolerate this filth in their 
homes? Vents covered with dust, dirty 
windows and screens, broken chairs, 
graffitiand the constant coat of dust on 
the floor make you wonder if anyone 
cares what this place looks like. 

This college is trying to improve its 
image, yet is not making much head- 
way. If future students were to come 
for a visit, what would be their reason 
for choosing this college? 

The simplest answer to improving 
morale is to make the place look re- 
spectable. Students make fun of this 
place, maybe they are trying to tell us 
something painfully clear to all. 

The janitorial staff needs to stop 
focusing on the administrative floor 
and start getting out to the untouched 
zones, or students will stop tolerating 
this filthy building. 

This is already being reflected in the 
students’ actions in the Spurk build- 
ing. Many people are misbehaving, con- 
tributing to the zoo-like atmosphere, 
especially in the lobby area. 

Groups of students are obnoxious to 
anyone who walks by. 

Acollege’s mission to educate. People 
should not feel threatened or be of- 
fended when they walk the halls of this 
college. 

Perhaps security needs to start mov- 
ing people to an area where they will be 
less disruptive, like outside. This col- 
lege is allowing part of this place to get 
worse and it’s getting to the point 
something dangerous could happen. 

There has already been one reported 
case of sexual harassment. Why wait 
for another? 

Creating a positive atmosphere does 
not come from glowing articles in local 
newspapers pointing out all the great 
services offered. It comes from giving 
students the proper learning environ- 
ment. 

At this point, NECC has some tough 
decisions to make. It needs to repair its 
relationship with the students who are 
already here, or this place will live up to 
the perceptions many in the commu- 
nity have of it: a college for students 
with nowhere else to go. 


however, cost Scott Krueger and Meghan 
Duggan their lives. 

Krueger, 19, was a freshman at M.LT. 
who drank himself into a coma and died. 
Duggan, 17, a senior at North Andover High 
School, fell down some stairs at a friend's 
birthday party. She died from two skull 
fractures, authorities said. 

Meghan’s mother, like many other par- 
ents, was unaware underage drinking was 
taking place. 

Mrs. Duggan told the Eagle Tribune, “I 
didn’t even know Meghan had ever picked 
up a beer before this.” 

Parents are just being naive. Do the 
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SCENE FROM the third floor of Spurk Building. 


Our children are hurting 


@ Breakdown of our 
families limits 
adolescents’ future 


t’s very seldom one can pick up a news 
I paper or turn on the evening news and 
read or hear anything pleasant. 

Murder, rape and molestation are some 
of the criminal acts scattered throughout 
the country's papers and flashed across our 
television screens. And the sad thing is, the 
majority of the crimes committed are by 
youths, and the numbers are steadily in- 
creasing. 

It’s not just the rebellion phase that we 
all experienced while growing up; this re- 
bellion is more serious and requires prompt 
attention. 

Doesn’t it make you wonder why so 
many adolescents decide to choose the road 
to destruction and limit their options in 
life? The answer may be more obvious than 
one might think. 

A lack of values, family bonding, and 
communication are missing from the homes 
of America today and replaced with MTV 
and the Internet. 

Rare is the family that sits down to- 
gether at dinner and discusses their day at 
work or school. And those few who do, I 
applaud you. 

While parents struggle with the hard- 
ships of everyday adulthood, a child's physi- 
cal needs are more likely to be met because 
they are visible, whereas emotional needs 
tend to go unnoticed. 

I remember asking a 15-year-old girl 
why she decided to become pregnant. She 
said she wanted someone to love who would 
love her back. Many teenage parents share 
this same reason. 


parents really believe their children are 
going to the movies every night, or bowl- 
ing? 

What about these adults who allow kids 
to drink at their house? Are they actually 
looking to go to jail for being responsible 
for the death of a teenager? 

Some parents would rather let their 
children drink at home than drive around 
and get into an accident. That’s absurd. 

If they allow their kids to drink and 
something awful should happen, it’s the 
parents who are responsible for those kids. 
No matter what, kids are going to drink, so 
why promote it in the house. Parents should 
be smarter than that. 

There’s a legal drinking age for a reason, 
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Adolescence is a time in one’s life when 
many questions arise and answers are 
needed. Many are confused and struggling 
with their identity. Without proper guid- 
ance and support, negative behavior is more 
apt to occur. 

If we don’t realize what is happening 
with our young people then they will worsen 
with time, maybe beyond the point where 
they can’t be helped. The mistake adults 
often make is that they expect the child to 
approach them when a problem or ques- 
tion arises. This is often not the case; it’s 
not common for adults to discuss troubles 
unless asked, and children are the same. 

Time is valuable and there never seems 
to be enough of it, but it’s necessary to set 
some aside for discussion with an adoles- 
cent. 

We hear it everyday, kids killing kids, 
babies having babies and abuse of narcotics 
by juveniles. 

The children of America are hurting. We 
can either answer their cry for help or 
continue to pretend we don’t hear. 


‘ Looking For Love 


She said she wanted 
someone to love who 
would love her back. 


Many teenage parents 
share this same reason. 


lives for drink 


but these teenagers find ways to get alco- 
hol, besides going into their parents’ liquor 
cabinet. Adults who are 21 or over and 
people who have fake IDs are supplying 
these kids with alcohol. 

Boston Mayor Thomas Menino wants 
the distribution of fake IDs to be a crime. Is 
that really going to happen? People will 
find ways to get and sell IDs; one law isn’t 
going to put an end to this. 

These two deaths may help control un- 
derage drinking. Unfortunately, not every- 
one will learn from these tragedies. 

How many more people have to die in 
alcohol-related incidents before the mes- 
sage gets out that there’s more to drinking 
than a “good time.” There’s death. 
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@ Humans mock God by 
trying to impose capital 
punishment 


apital punishment shouldn’t be an 
C option for Massachusetts or any 
where else for that matter. 

Take a look at the Curly case in Cam- 
bridge. How is killing those two animals 
going to solve anything? Instead of one 
dead boy, we would have three dead. 
Granted, two of these dead are less than 
worthy and are not fit to live among the 
public. We have places for people like these. 

Capital punishment is not going to stop 
these sadistic crimes from happening. It is 
sending out the old message of “an eye for 
an eye.” Humankind, I would like to think, 
has evolved past that narrow-mindedness. 
Draconian times are over and wait a minute, 
aren’t we civilized? We would at least try to 
pretend, so let’s pretend. 

It costs more money to place people on 
death row than it does to put them in jail. 
It is very common for an inmate to be on 
death row for ten or more years. Every time 
inmates appeal their case, it comes at the 
expense of the taxpayer. 

Throw those scum in jail and throw 
away the key. Jail is not the sanctuary some 
people make them out to be with lounges 
and televisions. These sexual deviants 
wouldn’t go to Middleton, which is more 
like that country club atmosphere. 

They would go to tougher prisons such 
as Walpole and would be treated like the 
animals that they are. Not just by prison 
Officials, but even other inmates would 
view them as “skinners” (a term used by 
inmates to depict rapist scum bags). 

They would be looked strongly down 
upon and beaten and raped themselves. 
That lifetime of hell seems better suited to 


Opinion 


Just punishment or not? 


their crime. 

Killing these child molesters is taking it 
easy on them. We must look at jail for what 
itis: a shut off from the world and a lifetime 
of solitude among society's trash. 

Why become like those scum and tor- 
ture them. It is disappointing humans are 
still so primitive we must act like the Nean- 
derthal man. 

What right does man think he has to say 
who goes and when? I’m not aware of these 
divine rights we seem to think we possess. 
Capital punishment states: If God doesn’t 
get to you now, then we will because we can 
go around God. 

Someone in recent history tried this 
barbaric dogma. His name was Adolf Hitler 
and he also tried playing God. How is that 
the same? He massacred millions of inno- 
cent people and capital punishment would 
be killing murderous pedophiles and the 
like. 

Well guess what all you pro-capital pun- 
ishment people? Innocent people have fallen 
victim to the death penalty. Innocent people 
who if put in jail would still be alive when 
new evidence proved their innocence. It is 
time to stop playing God. 


Jack 


Shirling 


@ Murderers need to 
pay for their horrific 
crimes against society 


rimes that involve innocent children 
; are irrefutably sadistic, and punish 

ment of these crimes should be me- 
tered out with the same viciousness as they 
were inflicted and maybe worse. 

Recently, a 6-year old boy from Cam- 
bridge was raped not once, but twice. Even 
more horrifying is that he was raped after 
he was killed. The two men accused of this 
heinous crime sit in jail awaiting trial. 

One of the men told police that the child 
was lured in with the promise of $50 and a 
new bike. What he received was a death 
sentence of the most horrific kind. 

The child’s body was found in a 40 gallon 
container, wrapped with duct tape at the 
bottom of a Maine river. Authorities said 
the child died as a result of having a gaso- 
line doused rag stuffed in his mouth. 

Imagine the pain and the horror this 
child endured during his last moments 
alive. Now ask yourself, do the men charged 
in this atrocious act deserve to live if found 
guilty? 

If your answer is no, then call the State 
House and tell anyone who will listen to 
bring back capital punishment. It’s an eye 
for an eye approach to tell these sadistic 
individuals if you kill, you will be killed. 

To let people who rape and murder a 
child sit in jail to rot is ludicrous. 

In recent months, we the people of Mas- 
sachusetts have heard, read or seen crimes 
committed against our children and 
watched these scoundrels get sentenced to 
life in prison. 

Is this fair? No! What is fair is to fry these 
God forsaken individuals and send them off 
to Satan, where they originated from. 


The death penalty will be debated in our 
state and with reason it will be passed, or 
we'll continue to send these vermin off to 
the state pen to enjoy three square meals a 
day and lounge in their cells at the expense 
of law abiding citizens. 

Is this justice? No, this is degrading the 
person who they killed and to the family 
members left behind. And furthermore, 
these people can not be rehabilitated and 
often kill again. 

Did you ever wonder why these convicts 
fight to keep themselves alive after they 
have been sentenced to die? What is it they 
fear? It’s not God, otherwise they wouldn’t 
have killed in the first place. Is it Satan 
himself? Did they not finish the job that 
Satan sent them here to do? 

I think we should send them right to the 
chair. Now some may say this is barbaric, 
but others call it justice, sweet justice. 
Think ofall the people who are incarcerated 
right now. Think of the cost to house these 
people. Who is paying for it? Well, we are. 
How does that sit with you? It makes no 
sense to me. 

We have inmates who kill innocent 
children, leaching off every one of us. Let’s 
just fry them, say good-bye and good rid- 
dance. 

We don’t have enough prisons, so we 
keep building them, when all we need to do 
is plug in the chair and toast them. 

This is no longer a religious issue as in 
the Ten Commandments; it goes much 
further than that. I wonder if God for saw 
these people in his vision of the world he 
created. I think that he would in fact want 
these demonic individuals sent back to 
where they came... Hell. 

“If your son or daughter were abducted, 
raped and killed, what would you want to 
happen to the person convicted?” 


“What is fair is to fry 
these God-forsaken 


individuals and send 
them off to Satan...” 


Are you for or against capital punishment? 


Joel Stebbins, engineering science 
“Yes, because it gives them what 
they deserve.” 


Dawn Pelletier, nursing 

“No, I don’t think killing another 
human being is right, whether it’s 
state-sanctioned or not.” 


Ben Despras, liberal arts 

“I’m undecided because I’ve been 
lucky enough to not be drawn into 
a vengeful state and to not be 


emotionally involved in that situ- 


ation.” 


Kevin Hutchins, liberal arts 

“Tam not in favor because I would 
not want to die like that, and it’s , 
more expensive to kill them.” 


Keya Jones, co-op 

“I have mixed feelings. Maybe for 
those who murder children, or 
serial killers-I’m all for it. There 
could be cases where convicted 
people are eventually found to be 
innocent. That’s a big issue.” 


We welcome your comments. Please limit letters to 300 words. 


Make sure they are typed, signed with your major, and include a 
phone number. We reserve the right to edit for space, clarity, content. 
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Fluoridation a sore tooth issue for some 


@ Methuen dentist: tap 
water with fluoride will 
help fight tooth decay 


By WILLIAM J. SCANNELL 
Guest Contributor 


long time and have seen a lot of cavities. 

Too many. Along with the regular check- 
ups, brushing and flossing, the best advice 
I ever give patients is to use a toothpaste 
with fluoride, or to use fluoride rinses, 
tablets and drops to help protect their 
teeth. 

That’s why it’s especially disturbing to 
see the inaccurate information about fluo- 
ride here in Methuen and such opposition 
to fluoridating the city’s water supply. 

I'll bet a lot of people were surprised to 
discover we don’t already fluoridate the 
water, since every community around us — 
Andover, North Andover, Haverhill, Dracut, 
Reading, North Reading and Lawrence has 
fluoridated their water for years. 

Methuen residents deserve the same 
benefits their neighbors and the more than 
nearly 300 million people in 40 countries 
receive from water fluoridation each day. 

Can you imagine going to the doctor for 
a minor illness and being told it was easy to 
prevent a recurrence with an all-natural, 
safe and inexpensive medicine — and then 
being told you couldn’t obtain it because 
other people in our town didn’t think it was 
good for you? We shouldn’t need a referen- 
dum to decide public health issues. Now 
that the question is going before voters, we 
should choose overwhelmingly to support 
fluoridation and safeguard the dental health 
of our residents and repudiate the outra- 
geous falsehoods perpetuated by opponents. 

These are the same kind of people who, 
in another generation, opposed pasteuriza- 
tion of milk, immunization of children 
against diptheria and smallpox and adding 


I have been a dentist in Methuen for a 
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Pro 


chlorine to water to protect its safety. 

Let’s look at the real facts: 

V every major medical, scientific and 
dental group — including the American 
Dental Association, the American Medical 
Association and the World Health Organi- 
zation — support fluoridation as a safe, 
effective and inexpensive way to prevent 
dental decay. 

V Four thousand fluoride studies have 
been conducted during the past 50 years, 
including more than 3,700 since 1970 alone, 
and all have shown that fluoride taken at 
the proper levels protects teeth against 
decay without any side effects. Specifically, 
water fluoridation has been proven to re- 
duce tooth decay by as much as 60 percent 
in children and 35 percent in adults. 

V It only costs an average of 50 cents per 
person per year — one-fifth the cost of a 
single tube of tooth- 
paste. 

It’s anguish-ing 
to see the effects 
of dental decay 
and advanced dis- 
ease which could 
have been pre- 
vented by fluori- 
dated water. The 
residents of 
Methuen have the 
right to the same protection their neigh- 
bors, friends and relatives have in other 
communities across the state and country. 

People go to dentists because they need 
the kind of expertise we have obtained. 
Fluoride is as essential to our practice. As 
dedicated professionals, our task is to help 
patients in every way we can. One of the 
easiest and cheapest ways to help prevent 
tooth decay is right at our fingertips: our 
faucets. Please help us to help you by telling 
everyone to support and vote for water 
fluoridation in Methuen. Then we'll all have 
something to smile about. 


TRANSFER 
Day! 


Join us for a program designed to 
introduce you to Bradford College 
and the Bradford Plan: A practical 
approach to the Liberal Arts. 
Learn what a Bradford class is like 
as you explore your options 
for the future. 


a Internship opportunities 

a Career exploration 

a Personalized education 

a Convenient location and parking 


a Half-tuition transfer scholarships 
for full- and part-time students 


Veterans’ Day 
Tuesday, November 11 
9:30 a.m. — 1:00 p.m. 


~ RESERVATIONS REQUIRED ~ 


Contact Kathy Bresnahan, 
Transfer Coordinator 
(800) 336-6448 or 
(978) 372-7161 x5271 


@ Professor against 
using fluoride, says it’s 
used in vermin poisons 


By MARK PALERMO 
Guest Contributor 


n Nov. 4, Methuen voters will decide 
O whether or not to have fluoride 

added to their drinking water. Pro- 
ponents like the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the U.S. Public Health Service, and the 
American Dental Association claim adding 
fluoride to drinking water decreases dental 
cavities. Could they be wrong? 

To answer this question, I have to di- 
gress a little. Some 40 odd years ago, moth- 
ers used to bring their kids to a popular 
shoe store on Broadway in Lawrence to 
have their feet X-rayed. 

The store, like many in the 1950’s, had a 
shiny, brightly enameled machine which 
looked like something out of a Dr. 

Who episode. 

As the shoe clerk oper- 
ated the machine, with- 
out a protective apron 
or lead screen, the 
child inserted his or 
her feet into slots in 
the bottom so the 
mother could see the exact fit of her child’s 
shoes by looking into a binocular scope at 
the top. Health considerations aside, the 

machine actually did a good job. 

Nowadays, it amuses and horrifies people 
how gullible the public was for trusting 
shoe clerks, big business and people whose 
job it was to safeguard public health. There 
must have been plenty of doctors and cor- 
porate officials telling people those ma- 
chines were perfectly safe. People didn’t 
question authority much. 

While the X-ray machines for children’s 
feet are thankfully gone, a herding instinct 
which displaced logic and reason still over- 
runs our reasoning more than we would 
care to admit. 

The Tuskegeee Institute study upon black 
men with syphilis, the tests of the atomic 
bomb’s effects upon our own soldiers in the 
early 1950s are further evidence of what 
can happen when we suspend reason and 
accept uncritically the dictates of authority 
and expertise, especially when vested inter- 
ests are involved. 

So back to the question of fluoridation. 
It is true many prestigious organizations 
and individuals have come out in favor of it. 
However, the Environmental Protection 
Agency does not endorse fluoridation. 

The Food and Drug Administration has 
indicated that they will be taking fluoride 
drops and tablets off the market. This alone 
should decide the question in favor of ban- 
ning fluoridation. 

In acase that happened in New York City 
a few years ago, a family was awarded 
$750,000 for the death of their 3-year-old 
son following the application, in a dentist’s 
office, of a fluoride gel. The boy swallowed, 
rather than spit out the fluoride rinse wa- 
ter. He died several hours later. 

Most people don’t realize that fluoride is 
the main ingredient — in some cases the 
only ingredient — in rat poison and com- 
mercial insecticides. It is extremely toxic. 
Why then, would any intelligent person 
want to put rat poison in a municipal water 
supply? 

As in any controversial issue before the 
public, it’s a good thing to sniff around the 
perimeters and see if you pick up the scent 
of money. Who benefits from selling the 
stuff to towns? The aluminum industry. 

There has been a big push for food 
irradiation for the past 10 or 12 years. If 
food irradiation (treating perishable foods 
with high dosages of radioactive waste to 
increase shelf life) can overcome public 
resistance and become accepted then these 
radioactive waste materials (instead of be- 
ing a liability) will become a valued com- 
modity. Instead of paying to get rid of the 
stuff, people come knocking on your door 
to buy it from you. 

Fluoride is a by-product of the alumi- 
num smelting and manufacturing process. 
If it were not sold to us as a commodity we 


have been convinced is actually good for us, 


Con 


it would be disposed of at great expense. 

Fluoridation has been banned by several 
European countries. Most der tists endorse 
fluoridation and give fluo..de treatments 
to children. 

Is your dentist lying to you? Probably 
not. He or she simply doesn’t have time, 
after working on three or four patients at a 
time, running between rooms all day, to 
investigate the issue thoroughly. It would 
take time, and an investment of time would 
mean they can’t make their usual eight or 
ten thousand dollars a week. 

So they repeat what most educated 
people seem to be saying. It reminds me of 
NAFTA. All the so called intelligentia in the 
media, big universities and think tanks, fell 
in line with the chant, “NAFTA means more 
jobs for the American people.” The actual 
NAFTA document was as thick as a phone 
directory. How many of these experts actu- 
ally read the whole document? Probably 
none of them. Yet they spoke with such 
certitude and arrogance. 

There is disagreement among health 
professionals about the benefits of fluoride. 
Even if fluoride is good for teeth, how can 
we assure a consistent dosage? Some people 
drink 10 or 12 glasses of water or juice a day. 
Others hardly none at all. Moreover, beer, 
soft drinks, processed foods, and even 
bottled water already contain fluorides. 

Given the toxicity of the substance, what 
are the effects of uncontrolled random dos- 
ages? Where are the studies measuring 
how much and for how long this stuff is 
stored in your body? Nobody seems to know. 

What about the precedent this estab- 
lishes? What other additives can be put in 
the water? And even if the stuff were proven 
safe beyond doubt, it would constitute com- 
pulsory medication which is inconsistent 
with the principles of the founding fathers. 
This issue has been around for 50 years, It 
used to provoke fist-fights at town meet- 
ings and public debates. 

Unfortunately, the public has grown 
increasingly apathetic about the growing 
intrusiveness of government. 

This is a classic example of the “govern- 
ment knows best” philosophy at work. As 
such, it provides a window on the world of 
those who think they know what’s best for 
us, and are eager for the collectivist solu- 
tion to a relatively minor problem. 

After all, if proponents insist on ingest- 
ing fluoride, they can easily buy their own 
fluoride pills at the drug store, and we could 
all be at peace over this, at least until the 
FDA takes them off the shelf. But that’s not 
good enough for some folks. 

I hope you will remember my story 
about the X-ray machines for children’s 
feet, because 40 years from now, we will be 
saying the same thing about the disgusting, 
loathsome practice of adding rat poison to 
our water supply. 

People of a future generation will shake 
their heads, and laugh at how gullible we 
were to have believed such rubbish because 
the authorities reassured us it was all right. 

When Methuenites go to the polls on 
Nov. 4, I hope they will listen to the quiet 
voice of reason inside themselves and do 
the sensible thing. 

Even acknowledging there are two sides 
to this issue is reason enough to turn it 
down. 


Editor's note: Mark Palermo is an NECC ESL profes- 
sor and William J. Scannell is a Methuen dentist. 


“Most people don’t 
realize that fluoride is 
the main ingredient — 
in some cases the only 
ingredient — in rat 
poison and commercial 


insecticides...Why then, 
would any intelligent 
person want to put rat 
poison in a municipal 


water supply?” 
Mark Palermo ~ 
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Library conditions frustrate staffers 


* continued from page 1 
up again,” she said. 

Hummel-Shea said these places pose a 
serious fire safety risk. 

Besides these concerns, many other prob- 
lems exist in the library. 

“We had to ask our work-study students 
to dust,” Hummel-Shea said. “We felt bad 
about asking them to do it because it’s a 
waste of their time, but it desperately needed 
to be done. Just imagine how dusty your 
house would be if you didn’t dust it for 20 
years.” 

Bevilacqua said the college has its own 
people to do specific tasks, like a plumber, 
carpenter and electrician, but nobody to 
clean during the day. For the first time in 15 
years, someone was hired to maintain the 
building and answer complaints, but one 
person can only do so much. 

Clarke said the Systems Management 
firm cleans at night with minimal equip- 
ment. He said this is the best company he 
has seen in over 20 years at the college. 

“The problem now is staffing,” Clarke 
said. “Fifteen years ago, we had a combined 
staff of 16 full-time workers. Now we're 
down to six full-time and one part-time 
worker. 

“We need to get back to hiring state 
janitors. The results were there for the 
money and there were less thefts; it all 
comes down to funding.” 

Sweeping is another concern. When the 
main stairway is swept, Bevilacqua said 
instead of being picked up, the dirt is pushed 
over the side into the reference area, leav- 
ing dust on the computers and gravel in the 
keyboard, which isn’t good for the refer- 
ence librarian or her computer. 


One of the problems students have no- 
ticed is graffiti on the tables upstairs in the 
study area. 

“They found either vulgar or obscene 
graffiti that offended them so they felt they 
had to come complain to us,” she said. “It 
would only take a minute for maintenance 
to clean it off, but they basically ignore us. 
The simple tasks are neglected.” 

She said the graffiti and the couches she 
describes as being so stained and ripped 
makes students embarrassed to study there. 

“If the college is really concerned with 
improving student life here on campus, one 
of the simplest things they could start with 
is cleaning,” Bevilacqua said. 

Hummel-Shea added, “We'd love to dust, 
but we’re busy doing the job we're paid for.” 

Bevilacqua also pointed out that the 
administration floor is relatively spotless, 
and then moving down the levels, it gets 
progressively dirtier and more cluttered, 
and the Spurk building is the dirtiest of all. 

She wondered if cleaning was not among 
President David Hartleb’s priorities. 

One other concern Bevilacqua had is 
that NECC is not putting the paying cus- 
tomers first. She said the library conference 
area was used for free concerts during 
finals periods last year and several students 
complained about the noise. 

Also, “A couple of weeks ago there was a 
staff meeting and a student came up to us 
and asked if they would quiet down,” 
Bevilacqua said. “I told her to go in there 
and tell them to quiet down. She did and 
they basically laughed at her. 

“She said, ‘I come in here because I need 
a quiet place to study,’ but apparently no- 
body in that room cared.” 


Harassment reported 


continued from page 1 
playing. 

Security responded because the two were 
arguing and managed to calm the situa- 
tion. 

Later, as she went through the Spurk 
building foyer on her way to class, she said 
a line of students who had watched the 
incident made lewd and suggestive remarks 
toward her. It was then she asked security 
to have the man removed from campus. 

Around 11 a.m. when classes let out, the 
man’s friends heckled her from the back- 
ground, security said. 

When Haverhill Police arrived, the man 
was frisked, and the officer found a bottle of 
Sambuka in his possession. 

The officer made him empty the bottle, 
dispose of it and warned him if police were 
called again, something would happen. 

The man, who was supposed to be in 
class, walked back into the foyer, laid down 
on a bench and proceeded to fall asleep. 

While President David Hartleb and Mary 
Ellen Ashley, vice president of enrollment 
management, were away at aconference in 
Texas last week, Tom Fallon was left as the 
administrator in charge. Fallon, dean of 
information services, said Hartleb, Ashley 
and student services, are aware of the inci- 
dent and plan to address the loud music 
concern in the near future. 

Security Captain Armand Gendron said, 
“We don’t have anything in writing that 
says students can’t play music in different 
places around campus. There’s nothing se- 
curity can do until someone complains.” 

As for the alcohol problem, Fallon said it 
was handled over a decade ago. 

“Alcohol is strictly forbidden on cam- 
pus, and it is in the student handbook,” 
Fallon said. “It is almost more or less a 
question of an issue for police.” 

Fallon said this situation will be rem- 
edied very quickly, and security officers 
will be presented with the proper policies. 

Fallon declined to speculate on whether 
the student would be punished or not. He 
said teaching and learning in the Spurk 
Building is the number one priority, and it 
is not appropriate for loud music to disturb 
classrooms. 

Fallon said NECC has been a dry campus 
for over 12 years. Alcohol is not allowed on 
either campuses or at any college function. 

Ernestine Greenslade, director of public 
relations, said alcohol was last served dur- 


ing the 2Sth anniversary celebration in , 


1986, which students did not attend. 

Recently, the Board of Higher Education 
has urged all state colleges and universities 
to ban alcohol on their campuses. The main 
reason is because the board was troubled by 
the three young students who died in alco- 
hol-related incidents in Massachusetts. 

First it was a student at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, who collapsed 
after a fraternity party and died later. Next, 
a University of Massachusetts-Amherst stu- 
dent bled to death after falling through a 
greenhouse roof. 

Then a 17-year old from North Andover 
lost consciousness, fell down a flight of 
stairs and died. Days later a Merrimack 
College student was treated for alcohol 
poisoning. 

Acknowledging the growing problem of 
alcohol abuse, NECC recently held an num- 
ber of events, including inviting speakers 
and providing information for students to 
better educate them about the serious dan- 
gers of drinking. 

NECC brought a state trooper in to speak 
at the Lawrence campus and showed the 
audience car accident photos featuring a 
burned body, a severed foot and lots of 
blood. 

NECC’s alcohol policy in the student 
handbook says: “Alcoholic beverages are 
not permitted at any college event (on or off 
campus) that is intended for student par- 
ticipation. Faculty or professional staff who 
serve as advisers or chaperones to a group 
holding an event should understand that 
they will be expected to enforce the colleges 
alcohol policy” 

The Drug and Alcohol policy of NECC 
says, “In accordance with legal mandates 
and its philosophy of establishing and main- 
taining and environment of learning, anda 
supportive environment in which to con- 
duct the business and mission of the col- 
lege, will enforce the following policies: 

“Punishments of up to, and including, 
expulsion and referral for prosecution.” 

Gendron said possessing alcohol is in a 
gray area, mainly because there is no spe- 
cific policy regarding students possessing 
it. In other words, the law says there can be 
no alcohol at events, but say nothing about 
students carrying alcohol in with them. 

He said the only clear policy security is 
aware of is possession of firearms. 

“The orders come from the hierarchy, 
and at this point, this regime had been 
unclear,” Gendron said. 


Garbage and age 


J. Davidson photo 


THE INSIDE of the television studio, intended to be a storage space, is piled 
with equipment the college cannot get rid of and is unable to use. 


TV studio: 20 years 
old and counting 


continued from page 1 
Four large television monitors, two cam- 
eras in the front and back of the room, 
about 12 small microphones hanging from 
the ceiling, brand new long desks, cush- 
ioned chairs and a new carpet. 

Then just down the hall is the television 
studio, originally designed to only be a 
storage space. Old equipment, three dated 
cameras, stand lights, faded chairs and a 
stained carpet, plus dusty old machines 
stacked up in nearly every corner. 

The reason the equipment is stacked out 
in the halls now is because the state will not 
approve of its removal, Donna Geagon, 
coordinator of media services, said. 

“We've got to clear it through adminis- 
trators,” she said. “Red tape is keeping all of 
this equipment here.” 

Foucalt said most of the stranded equip- 
ment is a result of donations. When the 
machines were donated, they had some- 
thing minor wrong with them that could 
have been fixed with a little money, but it 
was already outdated when it was donated 
anyway. 

“What the program needs is to either be 
killed or be given a rebirth,” he said. “It 
would benefit by having a full-time adviser 
or mentor to push for current technology.” 

Maureen Marinelli, who teaches televi- 
sion production class once a week, is ap- 
palled at the current state of the studio, 


The recent trend of vehicle break-ins 


part, though one more break and one 
vandalism were reported. 
On Oct. 14, Scott Goudsward of 


stereo were damaged while he was in 


across the hood and left side. 
Student falls: James Gill said while 


side of the student center on Oct. 16, h 
\.slipped on a lump of grass,...-. . = 


around campus subsided for the most 


Methuen said his passenger door and 


class. On Oct. 10, Constantina Tsignop of _ 
Haverhill said her Volvo was scratched: te - Flying vegetable: Debra Tinkham of — 


Bedford said a pumpkin 


cutting across the lawn on the ‘north: pak tae 


especially in the control room. She said she 
attempted to talk to the president about it 
and others in charge of the media area, but 
was brushed off. 

“Part of the reason why some equip- 
ment doesn’t work is because it’s never 
cleaned,” she said. “It turns away other 
students as well as myself.” 

On a quick walk through, any student 
can see the dusty monitors and control 
board. 

“Dusting is not my job,” Geagon said, 
adding cleanliness in this area is apparently 
not a priority. 

“Right now the only positive is that 
everything is working,” Foucalt said. 

As for the old typewriters, computers 
and other equipment clogging up the vari- 
ous parts of the library, he said no one is 
authorized to get rid of it, so it will remain 
there for an indefinite period. 

Foucalt said he could make the neces- 
sary minimal improvements necessary with 
appropriate funding. He hopes in the next 
fiscal year enough funding will be provided 
to tear out the old carpets and paint the 
walls. 


“I would like to see the broadcasting 
program resurrected,” he said. “The college 
should start putting money into new equip- 
ment instead of [fixing] the old and start 
moving in the right direction.” 


Theft: Pam Santini said on Oct. 15 
someone entered the gym’s equipment 
room and filing cabinet and took an 
unspecified amount of money, 10:30 a.m. 
Fight: A Greater Lawrence Voc-Tech — 
student said she was standing in front of _ 
the gym waiting to get into the college 
fair Oct.9, when another girl approached 
her and punched her in the left eye — 
because she was staring at her, 9:45 am..— 


oward the table she was sitting atin the “ 
No one. yas hurt, but ae 


al 
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Congressman wages war against illiteracy 


@ Local residents 
tell how reading 
made a difference 
in their lives 


BY DONNY MUSTAPHA 


Staff Reporter 


Frustration haunts 877,000 illiter- 
ate Massachusetts adults. That’s 
right, 20 percent of this state’s 
adults are functionally illiterate. 
Functionally illiterate means that 
an individual knows the basics of 
reading. However, sitting down 
and reading a news paper would 
be impossible. 

Concerns like these were ad- 
dressed at the Literacy Workshop 
held at the Haverhill campus on 
Thursday Oct.16 in the library con- 
ference room. 

Congressman John F. Tierney 
was on hand to show his support 
for this program. Tierney urged 
Literacy Task Force members to 
pull together and take whatever 
steps possible to stop the growing 
problem of adult illiteracy. 

“As educators we seem to focus 
too much on educating our young 
people,” he said. “We fail to real- 
ize that our older citizens must 
also be educated so they can help 
to educate our young ones.” 


New Hope credits, 
scholarships to cut 
college costs in ‘98 


@ Pay tuition bills in January 
and save on future taxes 


By Michael J. LaBella 
Staff Reporter 


before Jan. 1 may be in fora shock, and out a good 


S tudents planning to pay their spring tuition 
chunk of cash. That’s when the new Hope Schol- 


arship credit goes into effect. 


As part of the Taxpayer Relief Act of 1997, its intent 
is to refund you a percentage of your tuition and fees 
by allowing you to claim a credit on your tax return for 
each of your first two years of college. 

For those who qualify, paying for your 1998 spring 


His remarks were followed by 
learner testimonials from local 
citizens who are now able to read 
due this program. 

Frank Russo came the United 
States from Puerto Rico in1980. At 
the time of his arrival he could not 
speak a word of English. He did 
not consider this to be too much 
of a problem, however. 

“Theld a factory job that did not 
require that I speak English,” he 
said. 

Russo finally realized the im- 
portance of communication when 
his daughter became ill. 

“My daughter was sick and I 
could not communicate with the 
doctors to tell them what was 
wrong,” he said. “My daughter 
almost died because I could not 
talk to the doctors.” 

Russo immediately enrolled in 
one of the local adult learning 
centers. A staff member at the 
center recognized Russo had great 
potential and encouraged him to 
enroll in college. 

He enrolled in the University of 
Massachusetts at Lowell where he 
recently graduated with a3.7 grade 
point average. Success stories such 
as these are rare. Today there is a 
waiting list of 15,000 people who 
want to enrollin an adult learning 
program. 

Tierney hopes the state will 
approve additional funding to help 
finance these programs so they 


(. en yrs 


Reading is fundamental 


can expand. Currently, the state 
pays out $350 million per year to 
support adult education. 

If the rate of illiterate adults 
continues to grow, the state can 


look forward to difficult problems 
ahead. Some families will be un- 
able to learn good health care and 
nutritional practices and others 
will be unable to be self sufficient. 


forts Mouth 


Sponsored by Northern Essex Community College 


Keynote Speaker: 


alvarez 


Renowned author of 


In the Time of Butterflies, 
How the Garcia Girls Lost 
Their Accents and iYo! 


Wed., Nov. 5, 7:30 pm 
Lawrence High School 


Ai iS Sees 


D. Mustapha photo 
LOCAL RESIDENTS meet with Congressman John Tierney to discuss eradicating illiteracy 
in the state. 


State officials also fear having 
a workforce that cannot compete 
on a national level. Unless imme- 
diate action is taken to combat 
these problems, trouble lies ahead. 


All events are free and 
open to the public unless 
otherwise indicated 


Writers' Workshop: 


martin 


semester tuition before Jan 1, will eliminate your 
chance of claiming the credit for that semester’s ex- 
penses. 

Books, room and board, transportation and student 
activity costs will not be eligible under this program. 
Special rules will apply for part-time students. 

In general, qualifying taxpayers are eligible for a 
$1,500 credit (less grant aid) for each freshman and 
sophomore student. This credit will be claimed on the 
taxpayer’s federal income tax return. 

A qualifying family with two dependent students 
may be eligible for credits totaling as much as $3,000 
for each of those first two college years. 

Additional programs will offer a 20 percent tax 
credit for the first $5,000 in tuition and fees (increasing 
to $10,000 after 2002) for juniors, seniors and graduate 
students, and a tax deduction for interest paid on 
student loans after graduation. Consulting a tax spe- 
cialist regarding these programs is suggested. 

The Hope credit is phased out for those filing jointly 
who have an annual gross income of $80,000 to $100,000, 
and for single filers whose income is between $40,000 
and $50,000. 

Due to the lack of information available at this time, 
Deborah Leduke, Assistant Dean of Financial Aid rec- 
ommends investigating Senator Kennedy's web site: 
“www.senate.gov/ kennedy/” for details on these pro- 
grams. 


Those Not Eligible 


The Hope credit is phased out 
for those filing jointly who 
have an annual gross income of 
$80,000 to $100,000, and for 
single filers whose income is 
between $40,000 and $50,000. 


Auditorium 
Sponsored by the White Fund 


Photography Exhibit: 
"a latino view of 
lawrence, ma” 


NECC Latino students have 
captured their cities and lives 
under the direction of 
photographer Jean-Claude 
Lejeune. 


November 3-28 
Reception: 

Thursday, Novy. 20, 7-9 pm 
NECC Lawrence Campus 


Film Premiere 
"lawrence 
forever" 


Co-producers Jeff Eustace and 
Jogesh Panda will introduce this 
30 minute documentary film. 


Tues., Nov. 18, 7:30 pm 
South Lawrence East School 


espada 


Called the ''Latino poet" of 

his generation, Martin Espada 
will lead this workshop for Latino 
writers. Space is limited. 
Friday, Nov. 14, 1-4 pm 
NECC Lawrence Campus 


Coffee House: 
martin 


espada 


Espada and other Latino 
poets will read their work. 


Friday, Noy. 14, 7 pm 
NECC Lawrence Campus 


To receive more information call 
Northern Essex Community College 
978-738-7401 (Lawrence) or 
978-556-3863 (Haverhill). 


Visit our website at 
http://www.necc.mass.edu/ 
and click on Latino Arts Month. 


NECC extends its appreciation to the following 
foundations for their support: 


The White Fund, Inc., The Stevens Foundation, The 
Webster Foundation, The McCarthy Trust, The Lawrence 
150th Anniversary Committee, NECC Foundation, Inc. 
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Annual wages for 


NECC employees 


Acevedo, Melba D. 
Alestock, Janice 
Andrews, Maryanne 
Archer, Elizabeth R. 
Arruda, Rose M. 
Ashley, Mary Ellen 
Bailey, George H. 
Bamberger, Paul 
Barlas, Arthur 
Barron, Carol 
Beaudoin, Cheryl 
Beaumont, Mary Susan 
Bellairs, Priscilla B. 
Berrios, Carmen M. 
Berthiaume, Adrien 
Berube, Brian L. 
Bevilacqua, Louise C. 
Bevilacqua, Paul M. 
Bird, Patricia M. 
Blanchard, Wallace 
Bojas, Marion J. 
Borusso, Kathleen M. 
Bouchard, Donna L. 
Boxer, Paula A. 
Bradley, James 
Bradley, Jane 
Brantley, Linda A. 
Broughton, Michael 
Brown, Bette A. 
Brown, Dina 

Brown, James W. 
Brown Jr., Joseph H. 
Burchell, Marie E. 
Burns, Robert F. 
Burroughs, Steven 
Cadorette, Julie A. 
Caira, Priscilla H. 
Cannata, Frank 
Carey, Julie 

Carver, Rosemarie 
Casey, Mark 
Cashman, Linda 
Cassanelli, Hilce 
Champoux, Francis L. 
Champy Jr., Edward 
Chatigny, Mary A. 
Chernesky, Daniel J. 
Clarke, Clifton A. 
Cloutier, Mark R. 
Coddaire, Alice 

Cole, Elizabeth H. 
Comeau, Linda A. 
Corbett, Thomasine 
Corcoran, Kathleen A. 
Correa, Jose M. 
Correia Branco, Regina 
Cowen, June C. 
Coyne, Elizabeth R. 
Crivaro, Cynthia J. 
Crowley, Mary 
Dabrowski, Catherine 
Debenedetto, Sandra 
Desarro, Frank 
Deschuytner, Edward 
Desjardins, Linda 
Devellis, Sandra 
Digiovanni, Mary T. 
Dimarca, Nunzio 
DiPietro, May 
Dittmer, Rosemarie 
Donahue, Pamela 
Dow, Donna L. 
Dowling, Carol 
Driscoll, Joyce S. 


Duba-Biederman, Lisa A 


Dubois, David 
Dubois, Donna C. 
Dufresne, Roger 
Dunn, Sandra 

Ely, Marilyn L. 
Emerson, Paula 
Evers, Donna M. 
Fabbrucci, Stephen W. 
Fallon, Thomas E. 
Fay, Francesca C. 
Fedenyszen, Betty A. 
Feigenbaum, G. Rath 
Felisberto, Allen A. 
Figuero, Angela 
Finegold, Michael G. 
Fleese, Kevin J. 
Fleming, Melissa 
Fynn, John T. 

Flynn, Peter 

Flythe, Faith 

Foss, Michael J. 
Foucault, Alan 
Fraser, Donald C. 


$34,373.04 
$36,256.48 
$20,542.08 
$28,525.12 
$38,054.12 
$88,647.52 
$47,871.20 
$35,599.20 
$31,918.12 
$35,559.20 
$25,802.40 
$24,655.80 
$45,415.76 
$27,814.92 
$47,871.20 
$36,256.48 
$34,366.80 
$73,324.68 
$20,542.08 
$49,097.88 
$34,146.84 
$31,399.68 
$28,525.12 
$42,961.88 
$40,508.00 
$34,373.04 
$45,023.68 
$36,825.88 
$36,256.48 
$34,373.04 
$42,961.88 
$89,917.88 
$34,366.80 
$20,542.08 
$21,482.24 
$20,542.08 
$49,097.88 
$25,802.40 
$21,753.68 
$28,603.12 
$56,346.84 
$32,315.92 
$29,927.56 
$51,552.28 
$52,778.96 
$36,000.12 
$28,525.12 
$30,512.04 
$33,650.76 
$24,655.80 
$64,009.40 
$36,825.88 
$25,398.36 
$12,592.32 
$23,612.16 
$57,234.84 
$46,642.96 
$69,157.40 
$40,508.00 
$57,784.48 
$38,054.12 
$28,525.12 
$38,054.12 
$70,647.72 
$33,144.80 
$40,508.00 
$55,223.88 
$38,054.12 
$10,271.04 
$56,007.12 
$44,189.08 
$35,901.84 
$46,642.96 
$41,275.52 
$38,000.04 
$30,512.04 
$15,148.04 
$39,281.84 
$25,612.16 
$12,901.20 
$30,512.04 
$22,721.92 
$80,072.20 
$78,912.60 
$35,611.68 
$28,525.12 
$33,144.80 
$65,900.64 
$40,508.00 
$42,961.88 
$33,144.80 
$36,825.88 
$12,636.00 
$38,054.12 
$46,642.96 
$23,612.16 
$40,508.00 
$12,901.20 


Garbaczewski, Karen 
Garcia, Elizabeth 
Gates, Charles 
Geagon, Donna 
Gearty, Bernadine 
Gillespie, Mary Jane 
Gillis, Jolanta 
Glennon, Elaine 
Gomez, Gladys 
Gonzales, Mark 
Gorczyca, Thomas 
Gori, Diane 

Gouveia, Russell 
Gowell, Barbara 
Greenslade, Ernestine 
Guarino, Angela R. 
Gustafson, James W. 
Haddad, Elaine 
Hagopian, Joan 
Hallberstadt, Thelma 
Hallsworth, Sylvia G. 
Hamadiani, Kerin S. 
Harada, Mary A. 
Hartleb, David F. 


Hawrylciw, Chester W. 


Hellesen, James C. 
Henehan, Mary R. 
Hickey, Francis 
Hideriotis, Cynthia A. 
Hislop, Allan D. 
Hitchcock, Alvin L. 
Holden Jr., Harry K. 
Holleman, Marilee 
Holmes, Dorothy E. 
Hom, Maria 
Howes, Robert S. 
Hudson, Linda J. 
Hummel-Shea, Linda 
Hurdich, Jason C. 
Huston, William 
Iavalo, Doris 

Iola, Robert 

Jack, Douglass M. 
Jacobson, Christy-Rae 
Jensen, Libby M. 
Johnson, Donna E. 
Johnston, Michael 
Kaluma, Andrew T. 
Kamber, Judith 
Kauffman, Sandra 
Kelleher, Judith A. 
Kelley, David B. 
Kelley, Maureen 
Kelley, Penny 
Kelts, Kaori S. 
Kepner, Dennis A. 
Kepschull, Patricia 
Kidney, Patricia 
Kinniery, Helen M. 


Knutkowski Jr., Frank T. 


Kosta, Elaine A. 
Kowalski, Luanne L. 
Krafton, Kathryn B. 
Kraus, Linda P. 
Lambert, Sandra M. 
Lamborghini, Nita 
Lampron, Angela 
Laszlo, Anne S. 
Laszlo, Phelps 
Laterza, Kacy R. 
Laudani, Joseph F. 
Lavallee, Katja 
Lavery, Cathy G, 
Leary Jr., Francis J. 
LeBlanc, Janet M. 
LeBlanc, Joseph T. 
Leduke, Deborah 
Leeman, Wendy 
Lesiczka, Jane M. 
Lewis, Elizabeth 
Liebman, Carol 
Lizotte, Richard 
Lombardo, Charles J. 
Maciejewski, Gail 
Maguire, Thomas P. 
Maldonado, Carolyn 
Mansur, Eleanor 
Markham, Adrienne L. 
Martin, Marjory L. 
Mason, John Sidney 
Mawhinney, Elaine 
McAskill, David A. 
McCarthy, Evelyn A. 
McCusker, James L. 
McDermott, Patricia 
McDonald, Robert E. 
McLaughlin, Flora S. 
Mejia, Victor 


$38,054.12 
$18,334.68 
$28,525.12 
$38,152.92 
$28,525.12 
$52,839.80 
$14,732.12 
$31,918.12 
$26,236.08 
$30,690.92 
$30,512.04 
$21,998.60 
$40,508.00 
$21,857.16 
$31,816.72 
$51,000.04 
$54,005.12 
$46,642.96 
$44,189.08 
$47,871.20 
$69,716.40 
$40,508.00 
$55,223.88 
$94,499.76 
$73,324.68 
$38,152.92 
$20,623.72 
$24,655.80 
$29,005.08 
$41,734.16 
$23,612.16 
$51,552.28 
$13,694.72 
$36,256.48 
$21,207.16 
$22,721.92 
$21,857.16 
$44,189.08 
$22,903.92 
$42,961.88 
$25,802.40 
$23,612.16 
$42,961.88 
$27,059.24 
$30,459.52 
$21,857.16 
$38,054.12 
$37,243.44 
$54,610.40 
$36,825.88 
$46,616.44 
$73,324.68 
$39,281.84 
$36,825.88 
$33,144.80 
$36,825.88 
$51,552.28 
$28,525.12 
$50,325.08 
$28,525.12 
$34,366.80 
$31,918.12 
$32,315.92 
$52,778.96 
$36,256.48 
$48,000.16 
$12,243.40 
$50,325.08 
$51,552.28 
$29,465.28 
$45,415.76 
$51,671.36 
$28,525.12 
$52,778.96 
$17,186.52 
$33,144.80 
$54,904.20 
$17,521.84 
$32,315.92 
$30,512.04 
$36,825.88 
$33,144.80 
$38,152.92 
$31,918.12 
$50,406.20 
$19,059.04 
$17,183.40 
$50,325.08 
$51,552.28 
$46,642.96 
$50,325.08 
$46,017.92 
$19,887.40 
$23,612.16 
$54,005.12 
$90,547.60 
$61,109.88 
$23,612.16 


Meldrum, Sandra R. 
Mendez, Pedro 
Michaud, Victoria 
Minaya, Alba 
Montanez, Jose M. 
Montgomery, Charles 
Morel, Julio 

Morin, Gerard R. 
Motz, Victor 
Murphy, Linda J. 
Nickerson, Nancy 
Noonan, Virginia C. 
Nunes, Jane M. 
Nutter, Michael D. 
Nutter, Susan P. 
O'Keefe, Janet 
O’Brien, Susan 
Ortiz, Lorena J. 
Osborne, Francis J. 
Osmer, Kelly D. 
Palermo, Mark 
Pancord, Amrosina 
Pappalardo, F. P. 
Pelletier, Michael 
Pelletier, Susan C. 
Pena, Maureen 
Perkins, Laurie J. 
Pernaa, Mary Jane 
Peroni, John 
Pietzsch, Sidney 
Pirri, Catherine H. 
Pollock, Allan L. 
Pope, Priscilla L. 
Poth, Jean C. 
Powers, Geraldine 
Press, Jeannine T. 
Pritchard, Deborah 
Proietti, Kathleen 
Prunty, Mary H. 
Rapa-Doucette, Donna 
Redmond, Paulette 
Rentas, Candita 
Riccio, Dena M. 
Richards, Katherine 
Risley, Dee 

Rizzo, Joseph 
Roberts, Sandra 
Roche, Mary 
Rodger, Katharine K. 
Rodriguez, Wanda A. 
Rogers, Joan M. 
Ross, Lisa M. 
Rowse, Christopher 
Rozman, Barbara 
Ruiz, Eduardo 
Russell, Rubin 
Rutstein, Joshua D. 
Sabbagh, John J. 
Sabin, Nancy A. 
Sacchetti, Robert F. 
Salvage, Ann Marie 
Sanders, Susan 
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$39,281.84 Sanderson, C. D. $40,508.00 
$18,954.00 Santeusanio, Joan $31,918.12 
$28,525.12 Santiago, San Jorge $46,642.96 
$22,240.92 Santin, Pamela $33,144.80 
$25,623.52 Sawyer, Cynthia J. $39,712.92 
$45,415.76 Schroth, Paula Mary $10,271.00 
$45,992.44 Sellers, Usha N. $73,324.68 
$46,642.96 Shaffer, Wendy S. $65,948.48 
$39,281.84 Shea, Romaine $15,148.64 
$39,281.84 Sheafer, David $37,647.48 
$44,415.76 Sheehan, Edward J. $55,696.16 
$40,508.00 Sheehan, Joni L. $28,603.12 
$25,512.24 Sheehan, Linda $15,255.76 
$36,825.88 Sheridan, Nora $21,499.92 
$11,847.16 Shertzer, Naomi $45,203.08 
$39,281.84 Signorelli, Arthur A. $51,552.28 
$28,525.12 Singer, Gary L. $27,059.24 
$48,000.16 Sittnick, Philip $40,508.00 
$60,142.16 Smerdon, Lori A. $10,954.84 
$42,961.88 Smulski, Susan $18,177.64 
$33,144.80 Sonsava, Michael $22,721.92 
$20,542.08 Spinney, Edward E. $46,642.96 
$54,543.84 Stachniewicz, Barbara A. $29,465.28 
$50,325.08 Stehfest, Susan M. $30,512.04 
$27,074.32 Strangie, Paula $58,750.12 
$19,059.04 Stuart, Gail W. $39,281.84 
$32,315.92 Suero, Ramon O. $23,693.80 
$51,552.28 Sullivan, John L. $52,778.96 
$89,676.08 Sullivan, Kelly $41,727.40 
$42,961.88 Svenconis, Daniel $35,000.16 
$40,508.00 Swartz, Sylvia $10,271.04 
$47,871.20 Sweeney, Diane M. $32,315.42 
$28,524.08 Taglianetti, Patricia $50,325.08 
$78,912.60 Tangard, Gail $39,281.84 
$65,187.20 Taveras, Orgidea $20,045.48 
$41,734.16 Taylor, Caryl E. $23,437.44 
$20,542.08 Taylor, Roger $36,825.88 
$31,918.12 Thiefels, Jane $40,508.00 
$74,924.72 Thomas, Maureen P. $15,796.04 
$24,655.80 Tomasz, Paul $25,802.40 
$33,144.80 Tuberosa, Joan M. $51,134.20 
$23,172.24 Turner, Gail $27,074.32 
$14,732.12 Twomey, Deborah $24,655.80 
$54,005.12 Tye, Judith $46,642.96 
$40,508.00 Valdez, Ana $25,802.40 
$42,961.88 Vanwert-Branscomb, Sue $34,373.04 
$61,651.72 Veloz, Pablo $22,113.00 
$22,783.28 Ventura, Elizabeth $12,901.20 
$77,289.68 Vriesinga, Susan $12,118.60 
$22,721.92 Wadman, Mary M. $44,189.08 
$ 9,165.00 Wallace, Carol D. $45,830.72 
$24,890.32 Walsh, Lorna $15,148.12 
$39,281.84 Warren III, Leslie E. $36,825.88 
$21,998.60 Webber, Barbara $69,665.44 
$35,559.20 White Jr., Thomas H. $44,189.08 
$49,097.88 Wilcoxson, Elizabeth $70,647.72 
$36,000.12 Willett, Patricia $40,508.00 
$42,961.88 Wilson, Mary E. $60,142.16 
$40,508.00 Wintner, Eugene $38,054.12 
$52,778.96 Woodbuty, Jeanette $36,256.48 
$38,054.12 Wysong, Jack P. $46,642.96 
$39,281.84 Yurick, Jarhes J. $30,512.04 


‘THERE IS A WAY TO FIT 
COLLEGE INTO YOUR LIFE 


JOIN Us FOR AN 


INFORMATION MEETING! 


Bachelor’s Degree 
Program in 
Human Services/ 


Substance Abuse Counseling 


Meet with Lesley College Representatives— 


Wednesday, November 5, 6:00-7:00 P.M. 
Holy Family Hospital 
70 East Street, Board Room, 1I* Floor, 
Methuen, MA 01844 


For directions or an application, 


please call Sandra Foley at (617) 349-8322. 


Bachelor's Degree Program Features— 

- Classes meet one weekend per month in the Methuen area 

- Join a supportive group of adult learners 

- Transfer, life experience & CLEP credits available if eligible 
- Financial Aid available for qualified applicants 

Anticipated Start Date: January 1998 


bee ooLeL iy. 


LESLEY COLLEGE * 29 EVERETT STREET * CAMBRIDGE, MA 02138 
TEL: (617) 349-8300 + WEB SITE: WWW.LESLEY.EDU 
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College starts 
early for some 


AYTON, Ohio (AP) — Sarah Rhea 

is about to become a sophomore 
at the University of Dayton — and 
she’s only been a freshman for a 
couple of months. 

Rhea is among a growing number 
of students who have lopped semes- 
ters off of their collegiate careers by 
taking college courses in high school. 

Rhea, 18, of St. Louis, received 24 
college credits — or nearly an aca- 
demic year’s worth — by taking col- 
lege courses at nearby St. Louis Uni- 
versity through a program with her 
high school. She expects to graduate 
in three years instead of four. 

“It’s going to save a lot of money 
not having to go that last year,” she 
said. 

“College gets more expensive each 
year, so students are trying to get 
ahead as much as they can to save 
themselves a lot of money.” 

It costs about $17,000 a year to 
attend UD. Rhea spent $900 on Ad- 
vance Placement courses in high 
school. 

This year, 581,554 students took 
the exams, up from 493,263 two years 
ago. More than 30,000 students re- 
ceived enough credit to qualify as 
sophomores when they entered col- 
lege this year. 

Wade Curry, director of the Ad- 
vanced Placement program, said the 
courses accelerate learning, motivate 
students to study and reward achieve- 
ment. 

Students develop analytical rea- 
soning skills, form disciplined study 
habits and improve their chances of 
being accepted by the college of their 
choice. 

“The admissions offices of any 
college that is selective has to look 
behind the grades and see what 
courses the students have taken,” 
Curry said. “The colleges tend to think 
that students would not stay in the 
course and take the exam if they 
weren't academically serious.” 

Curry said the program also helps 
students prove to themselves they 
have what it takes to succeed in col- 
lege. 

Bridget Puzon, editor of Liberal 
Education, the journal of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities, said advanced-placement 
students are attractive to schools. 

“T think that colleges like to say in 
their promotional materials that their 
students are top because it makes the 
college look like they’re selective,” 
said Puzon. “And faculty tend to think 
it’s more interesting to teach bright 
students.” 

The courses, which cover 17 sub- 
jects, are free, but exams cost $74. 
Each university decides what mini- 
mum exam score is necessary to re- 
ceive college credit. 

Rhea, who is majoring in political 
science, found the courses challeng- 
ing but not difficult. She said they 
prepared her for some college-level 
work. 

“We had to do a lot of writing 
essays and things like that,” she said. 
“So I don’t have a problem with long 
essay tests.” 

Emma Hayes, 18, of Louisville, 
brought about 20 Advanced Place- 
ment credits with her to UD. 

“Tm not struggling at all right 
now, and I think I could have been 
overwhelmed,” she said. 

Hayes said she took the courses to 
give herself more freedom in college 
rather than to reap the financial ben- 
efits. 

She does not expect to graduate 
early because she wants to use the 
extra time to take electives such as 
photography and shop around for a 
major. 

“I'm not going to choose a major 
until I’ve sampled everything I’m in- 
terested in,” said Hayes. “The flexibil- 
ity was a lot more attractive than 
graduating early.” 
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University Roundup 


Papers trashed because of errors 


@ 2,500 copies removed 
because of front page 


COrurs 


ANSAS CITY, Kan. (AP) — A month 
| ago, Kansas City Community College 

administrators ordered about 500 
copies of the student newspaper pulled 
from the racks and thrown away. 

Now, the question being debated on 
campus is whether the action violated stu- 
dent journalists’ First Amendment rights. 

Administrators say that they were within 
their rights and that their motive was sim- 
ply to avoid embarrassment. They said a 
large number of spelling and style errors on 
the front page of the school year’s first 
edition of The Advocate justified disposing 
of about 500 copies. 

“It’s not a representation of our student 
body,” said Kaye Walter, college vice presi- 
dent for academic services, who ordered 
the copies confiscated. 

Editors, on the other hand, say even 
flawed expression is protected. 

“I have a problem with this whole we- 
did-it-to-protect-you approach,” said man- 
aging editor Tony Jappa, whose editorial in 
The Advocate called the action “unprofes- 
sional and uncalled for.” 


Bracing for 


® New trend of students 
becoming a target of 
some colleges 


ACRAMENTO (AP) — College and uni- 
S versity admissions directors say they 

are seeing an increasing number of 
applications from students who have spent 
some or all of their school years at home. 

Small Christian colleges for years have 
accepted and, in some cases, courted home- 
schoolers who have made the choice for 
religious reasons. 

But Harvard, Stanford, Yale, Cornell, Case 
Western Reserve and other prestigious non- 
sectarian universities also have accepted 
home-schooled students, as have the Uni- 
versity of California and dozens of private 
liberal arts colleges. 

“Such students are no longer unusual 
for us, and several are usually admitted and 
enroll at Stanford each year,” Jonathan 
Reider, the university’s senior associate 
dirctor of undergraduate admissions, said. 

While many parents of home-schoolers 
abhor the grading, tracking and standard- 
ized tests which rank students through the 
public school system, colleges place an even 
greater emphasis on standardized test scores 


“We are a college paper, and it’s a learn- 
ing process,” Jappa said. “Instructors should 
support it, whether it’s good or bad.” 

A lawyer with the Student Press Law 
Center, a nonprofit organization in Arling- 
ton, Va., which provides legal assistance to 
student journalists, said the administra- 
tion censored the news and “needs a First 
Amendment lesson.” 

“It’s clearly unconstitutional what’s hap- 
pened there,” Mike Hiestand said. “The law 
is very clear: Student editors at a public 
college university are wholly responsible 
for controlling the content of their student 
publication. 

“Under the law, school officials main- 
tain a hands-off policy. This includes gram- 
matical and typographical errors.” 

About 2,500 issues of the first edition 
were published on Sept. 16. Of those, about 
350 were mailed out and the rest were 
placed on stands throughout the school. 
The paper is free. 

The papers were on the stands three 
days when Walter acted. She said she had 
received several complaints from faculty 
members and students about front-page 
errors. 

“We do take our responsibility as educa- 
tors seriously,” she said. “And part of being 
a responsible journalist is not putting out a 
paper that contains 50 errors on the front 


page.” 

Walter said she showed the paper to 
Deloris Pinkard, vice president of executive 
services, and both agreed the paper was an 
embarrassment to the college. Walter said 
that on Sept. 19 she had maintenance work- 
ers gather up about 500 copies that re- 
mained on the stands. 

The newspaper’s faculty adviser, Lisa 
Elder, said she considered the action equiva- 
lent to censorship. She acknowledged there 
were errors, but added, “That is no reason 
to take it from the stands.” 

She said most of the errors grew out of 
a faulty spell-check feature in the 
newspaper’s computer system. 

Walter said it was her intention that the 
copies be held until Advocate editors could 
review them. But later, when asked what to 
do with the papers, Pinkard told a mainte- 
nance employee to dispose of them. 

Jappa said Pinkard’s estimate of 50 er- 
rors was an exaggeration; by his count it 
was 11. He said administrators never noti- 
fied editors or staff members about the 
decision. 

The eight-page tabloid is supposed to be 
published every other week. Jappa said edi- 
tors held off on printing the second edition 
until they could adequately research and 
prepare a follow-up story on the removal of 
the papers. 


home school applicants 


when considering home-educated appli- 
cants. In most cases, the test scores must be 
accompanied by letters of recommenda- 
tions and files documenting course work. 

“We're not saying standardized tests are 
a perfect battery, but when you have no 
other context for evaluating, it gives us a 
starting point,” Bill Conley, dean of admis- 
sions at Case Western Reserve University, 
said. The university currently has “four or 
five” students enrolled whose background 
includes some home-schooling, Conley said. 

Home schoolers and their parents are 
accustomed to the perception that social 
skills suffer when students are educated at 
home. 

While home educated students can’t 
usually claim student government, 
cheerleading or school sports among the 
extracurricular experiences also evaluated 
by colleges, Conley said, they can list volun- 
teer jobs, membership in 4-H or scouting, 
community sports or church groups. 

Calvin College in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
the nations largest Christian college, has 18 
home-schooled students among its 4,100 
student population, including one who was 
a National Merit Finalist. The college does 
not actively seek home educated applicants, 
as do some colleges such as 1,200-student 
Oglethorpe University, a liberal arts college 


in Atlanta. 

“It’s a special pocket of students other 
colleges are not paying much attention to,” 
Barbara Henry, a homeschool adviser in 
admissions, said. Fifteen of Oglethorpe’s 
current students were home educated, 
Henry says, “and none of them have done 
poorly — in fact they’ve excelled.” 

Some home schoolers register with cor- 
respondence schools that provide records 
of curriculum and achievement with col- 
lege applications in mind. 

A 1996 survey of 5,402 home school 
students by the National Home Education 
Research Institute in Salem, Ore., shows 
that, on average, home educated students 
did better than their public school peers on 
standardized academic achievement tests, 
regardless of the education level of their 
parents. 

State department of education attorney 
Carolyn Pirillo is skeptical of the glowing 
numbers proffered by home school advo- 
cates. 

“When you look at the wide range of 
people who are parents, it is not reasonable 
to believe the average is going to be fabu- 
lous achievement,” she said. Pirillo said 
one-on-one instruction is an advantage to 
students, if the parents know the curricu- 
lum. 


Colleges, students revisit debate of dry campuses 


@ Study says 4 in 10 
are binge drinkers, 
lucky to be alive 


ETROIT (AP) — In the wake of binge- 

drinking deaths at the Massachu- 

setts Institute of Technology and 
Louisiana State University, at least one 
Michigan school is revisiting the debate 
over banning alcohol on campus. 

“Going ‘dry’ is being discussed here,” 
said Michigan State University spokesman 
Terry Denbow. “It’s one approach to ad- 
dressing a problem that can be lethal. Based 
on what’s happening around the country, 
that’s clearly not an overstatement.” 

Two alcohol-poisoning deaths have been 
particularly sobering to campuses. 

Recently, an 18-year-old MIT fraternity 
pledge died after a three-day alcohol-in- 
duced coma. In August, a 20-year-old Loui- 
siana State student died after consuming 
two dozen drinks within two hours at a 
private party at a bar near the campus. 

Binge drinking has been problematic at 
Michigan schools. 

A 1993 study at the University of Michi- 
gan showed about four in 10 students were 
binge drinkers — defined by the report as 


having at least five drinks at one sitting 
every couple of weeks. 

In 1994, the latest figures for which 
statistics were available, 375 Americans 
between the ages of 15 and 24 died of 
alcohol poisoning. 

Many binge drinkers are simply lucky, 
said Dr. Deborah Kraus, a clinical psycholo- 
gist at Michigan. 

“There are a lot of people showing up in 
our emergency room with alcohol poison- 
ing,” she said. “And there are a lot sleeping 
off things that really needed to be seen by 
medical personnel.” 

Kraus says education is the chief attack 
strategy against binge drinking. 

“We stress moderation,” she said. “If we 
talked abstinence, we’d lose our credibil- 


Out of Control 


‘A lot of people [are] 
showing up in our 
emergency room with 


alcohol poisoning.” 


Dr. Deborah Kraus 


ity.” 

Not all students would agree. 

Kourtney Rice, 19, a Michigan student 
from Detroit, is among a growing number 
of students who have pledged to abstain 
from alcohol. She lives in a voluntary alco- 
hol-freé wing at the Ann Arbor campus. 

“Sometimes, especially on weekends, 
things can get out of control and I didn’t 
want to be in that situation,” she said. “It’s 
nice and quiet here, and it’s easy to study.” 

Elsewhere, students are taking matters 
into their own hands. 

At Michigan State, a team of fraternity 
students patrol weekend frat parties, check- 
ing IDs and looking for illegal kegs. Viola- 
tors face social sanctions such as a ban on 
parties with sororities. Serious offenders 
can lose their house. 

Two national fraternities, Phi Delta Theta 
and Sigma Nu, have announced that all 
affiliates will by “dry” by 2000. 

Regardless of what action is taken by 
schools, it would be near impossible for 
schools to stop all illegal drinking. 

“In the absence of establishing a quasi- 
police state, schools are virtually powerless 
to control alcohol consumption of students, 
especially off campus,” said Sheldon 
Steinbach of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, a Washington, D.C.-based trade or- 
ganization for colleges. 
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New emphasis 


@ Employees extend 
career development 
services to community 


By CAROLYN DRAGO 
Features Editor 


s one of the Career Development 
Ac newest members, June 

Cohen, director of placement, helps 
expand opportunities to those seeking job 
assistance. 

Cohen, who began working at the col- 
lege last month, said her job is to sit and 
talk with students, alumni or members of 
the community who are interested in find- 
ing jobs or learning skills that will make 
them more employable. 

“I provide students with full-and part- 
time job listings, assist them with their 
resumes and prepare them for interviews 
with helpful strategies.” 

With the center’s resources people will 
be better able to present and market them- 
selves in a competitive industry, she said. 

One of the center’s newest and best 
attributes is how each branch of the center 
interweaves, Cohen said. 

“All of the employees have cross-train- 
ing, meaning everyone knows each other’s 
job. When students come in seeking a par- 
ticular service, there will always be some- 
one knowledgeable to talk to,” said Rose 
Dittmer, assistant dean of the Career Devel- 


Great Lengths 


“Though we are 
willing to go to 
any length to 
help a student, 
the students 
make our jobs too 


easy. People who 
come to us are 
mature, articu- 
late and know 
what they want.” 


June Cohen 


opment Center. 

With teamwork the center runs more 
smoothly and efficiently which accelerates 
the process in which they are able to help 
students, thus increasing the rate of stu- 
dents who need assistance, she said 

“More and more students are beginning 
to take advantage of our services, whether 
they have a question or just want to put 
together a resume, Dittmer said. 

“Though we are willing to go to any 
length to help a student, the students make 


Dual enrollment program 


@ High school juniors 
and seniors enroll to 


earn college credits 


By ANDREA BALL 
Staff Reporter 


uggling college courses and work proves 

challenging for many students. Adding 

high school courses can make it even 

ore difficult. Yet students in the dual 

enrollment program with Northern Essex 
Community College are thriving. 

The program offers juniors and seniors 
in high school the opportunity to enroll in 
any class at NECC not offered at their high 
school. Students receive high school and 


college credits for the classes and the op- 
portunity to experience college life. 

The Dual Enrollment program is admin- 
istered by the Department of Education; it 
was originally established by the Education 
Reform Act of 1993. NECC receives $75 per 
credit hour from the Mass Department of 
Education to cover tuition and fees. 

NECC is one of 29 colleges and universi- 
ties participating in the program. Fifty stu- 
dents from nine different high schools are 
currently enrolled at NECC through the 
program. Linda Comeau, assistant director 
of admissions, says that the program is a 
great opportunity for both high school and 
college students. 

“Even though a large percentage of high 
school students who graduate from the 
program go on to four year colleges, their 
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JULIE BLITZ, in front of the Career Development Center, helps organize 
the informative brochures outlining the center’s varied services. 


our jobs too easy. People who come to us 
are mature, articulate and know what they 
want,” Cohen said. 

Cohen, who earned a bachelor’s in edu- 
cation at Fitchburg State and a master’s in 
business at Leslie College, came to NECC 
after working as the director of career 
placement at Endicott college. 

Cohen also has her own career manage- 
ment and consulting firm. 

“Because of her experiences in the firm, 
June really knows the pulse of the market,” 
Dittmer said. 


Cohen, a resident of Haverhill, said the 
center is the best place for students to 
assess job skills. Not only are the services 
free, but they provide all the skills that are 
necessary to obtain a job, she said. 

“When I was a student you could get by 
without the services that the center offers, 
but these days the job environment is very 
fast-paced. You have to be ready to com- 
pete,” Cohen said. 

For information about services, contact 
Cohen or Dittmer in the at 556-3721 or stop 
by C-300 in the Spurk building. 


gives students head start 


time at Northern Essex provides them with 
a great experience,” Comeau said. “North- 
ern Essex is a nice place with caring faculty, 
and a mix of people. From the young ener- 
getic students fresh out of high school, to 
the older, more experienced students, who 
have been through the work place.” 

Eight students from Pentucket High 
School in West Newbury are enrolled in the 
fall semester. Tim French, a senior at 
Pentucket, is currently enrolled in an ad- 
vanced Chemistry class at NECC. He says at 
times class can be a little uncomfortable, 
however. 

“I feel awkward when answering ques- 
tions in my chemistry class,” French said. 
“When the teacher asks a question, total 
silence erupts from the class.” 

Participants must be either a junior or 


senior, and maintain a GPA of 3.0 or higher. 
The Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion recommends “students must demon- 
strate the ability to benefit from college- 
level course work and should be recom- 
mended to take college-level course work 
by their high school principles, teachers, or 
guidance counselors.” Parental approval is 
also recommended. 

The dual enrollment program offers stu- 
dents the chance to get ajump start on their 
college education by pursuing their inter- 
est now. The administration’s only concern 
is about the program’s future. 

“We always fear, with all the budget 
cuts, that the legislature will cut the pro- 
gram,” Comeau said. “It is an exciting op- 
portunity and we hope the state continues 
to fund it.” 


Open Door Christian Fellowship provides time for reflection 


@ Students gather Carol Cabrera 


food drives and distribution to 
homeless shelters. 
Regardless of denominational 


for spiritual refuge 


By PAUL SOUCY 
Staff Reporter 


one are the days of Sunday 
Gites and dressing in 

Sunday’s best for weekly 
Mass. For the students who seek 
spiritual renewal, there is a ref- 
uge. 

In an effort to revive the lives of 
students, the Open Door Chris- 
tian Fellowship was established 
“for those who are seeking a spiri- 
tual life in Christ.” 

This organization was estab- 
lished by Professor Roland Kimball 
in 1962 and is advised by Professor 
James Gustafson, philosophy de- 
partment. 

Its criteria consist of scriptural 
passages, followed by a brief syn- 


"T attend because 
it helps me to 
rediscover a rela- 


tionship with 
God...” 


opsis. Those who gather discuss 
matters involved in their lives, 
working through the bad and re- 
joicing with the good. 

Gustafson emphasized the 
club’s open-minded forum of dis- 
cussion and said, “We don’t take 
the place of a church or denomi- 
nation, but rather, it is a supple- 
ment for those to recharge and 
discuss spiritual renewal.” 

In addition to the club’s annual 
viewing of the motion picture, 
“Jesus,” members are involved in 


We welcome your comments. Please limit letters to 300 words. 


titles, members join for the pur- 
pose of fellowship and support 
through a higher power. 

Member Corrinne Hajj defines 
the organization as, “being with 
others in a Christian upbringing, 
and pursuing an established Chris- 
tian walk.” 

Carol Cabrera said, “I attend 
because it helps me to rediscover 
a relationship with God, and it is a 
group I can trust and relate to.” 

Others attend the weekly meet- 
ings because they work during the 
scheduled hours of church wor- 
ship. Janis, a student, is one of 
these members. 

“I miss going to Mass because 
of my schedule, and I need the 
fellowship and support to help me 
through the week.” 

In an attempt to sum up the 
purpose in a phrase, a member 


Lifting spirits 
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JAMES GUSTAFSON discusses scripture readings. 


added, “It all comes down to when 
coal meets fire. Associate yourself 
with believers in the midweek and 
you'll feel recharged.” 

Asked how she feels when she 


leaves the meetings, she said, “As 
if I was on a mountain top— free!” 

For more information about 
future meetings, contact Gustaf- 
son, in Spurk 352, ext. 3387. 


Make sure they are typed, signed with your major, and include a a phone eh = 
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Ballroom dancing 


@ Gliding to music 
provides a relief 
from stress 


By VIRGINIA M. ZACCHEO 
Staff Reporter 


omeday, when scientists 
S demystify the secrets of DNA, 

they will find a gene inher- 
ent in all living things, and it shall 
be called “dance.” 

Everything dances — the skies, 
the trees, the oceans, even elec- 
trons dance around the atom. Ants 
and beetles parade while male 
birds, antelopes and moose dance 
rhythmic steps around the females 
they are wooing. 

Primitive man danced, as well 
as every following civilization, ac- 
cording to authors Stephenson and 
laccarino in their book, “The Com- 
plete Book of Ballroom Dancing.” 

Members of the same sex car- 
ried out primitive dances, usually 
with no bodily contact and for 
expressing an emotional event — 
birth, hunt, marriage, funeral. 

Most of today’s dance involves 
couple-dancing, where bodily con- 
tact involves’ holding hands or 
embracing. People dance for many 
reasons social male-female inter- 
acting, exercise, fun, but mostly 
for the sheer enjoyment of it. 

Early ballroom dances (1350 - 
1650) such as the minuet and co- 
tillion were performed by couples 
in procession. They were the 
dances of the nobles and aristo- 
crats of high society. 

The only bodily contact was 
holding hands, although the 
woman’s hand had to be wrapped 
in a handkerchief so as not to 
touch the skin on the man’s hand. 

The lively folk and peasant 
styles, “the working people’s 
dances,” resemble dancing today. 
Stephenson notes an early descrip- 
tion of an Austrian peasant dance 
as “the partners had their hands 
on each other’s backs and stood so 
close that their faces touched.” 

Dancing and the church have 
not always been compatible part- 
ners. Stephenson writes that while 
the Catholic church was the domi- 
nant force in Christendom, danc- 
ing was encouraged as a useful 
safety value. 

Dancing became a sin to the 
devil-chasers of Protestantism; 
however, during the period of Ref- 
ormation, it was seen as a direct 
threat to the church. 

In 1883, the pastor at New York 
City’s Saint Paul’s Lutheran Church 
said, “Dancing has made many 
homes desolate. It had engendered 
jealousy and ruined many lives, 
bringing death to many doors... 
if you read the reports of the 
Magdalen asylums, you will see 
that three-fourths of the young 
women attribute their downfall 
to dancing.” 

Not all ministers opposed danc- 
ing. 


”My mother 
wouldn’t let any- 
one fail and 
everyone who 
finishes the ball- 


room class knows 
the steps. I make 


sure of it.” 
Priscilla McNally 
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In 1898, Reverend John Scudder 
of the First Congregational Church 
of Jersey City established a danc- 
ing class and said, “I can see no sin 
in dancing. To my mind there are 
three limitations which should be 
placed on dancing. 

The first: time — observe proper 
hours. The second: manner of 
dance — a man should hold his 
partner at a respectable distance. 
The third: careful where and with 
whom you dance.” 

Ballroom dancing is made up 
of two types of dances: modern 
and Latin. In Walter Laird’s book, 
“The Ballroom Dance,” modern 
dances include the English Waltz, 
swing, foxtrot, quickstep and the 
tango. Latin dances include the 
rumba, samba, mambo, cha-cha 
and the less popular jive. 

Though millions get enjoyment 
from dancing, some are attracted 
to the competitive aspect of ball- 
room dancing. 

Competition dancing is a form 
which brings an element of show 
business: glamorous outfits, skill- 
ful performances and unique 
musical interpretations. Judges 
base their decisions primarily on 
two important facets: quality of 
the dancers’ performance and 
crowd appeal. 

According to Laird, quality is 
expressed through the dancer's 
technique; musicality and 
characterization. Crowd appeal 
depends on the dancers’ 
choreography, presentation 
and personality. 

Separate competitions are held 
for the modern and Latin dances. 
The differences are reflected by 
the costumes worn. 

Dresses for the modern dances 
are long and flowing, enhancing 
creative movements. Men wear 
formal full dress tuxedoes. 

Latin dances are designed to 
show the rhythmic movements of 
the body parts. Men and women 
wear outfits which allow them to 
move freely, usually showing more 
of their body. 

Renewed interest in ballroom 
dancing can be found in colleges 
across America. At the Brigham 
Young University in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, ballroom dancing is an ac- 
credited course. Most colleges of- 
fer classes, whether they are part 
of an accredited curriculum or 
nonaccredited adult education 
classes at night. 

At NECC, ballroom dancing has 
been taught by Priscilla McNally 
for the last ten years. For years, 
the college shuffle-stepped the 
class from the dance room to the 
gym, from the gym to the student 
activities room to the cafeteria. 

“We had plenty of people inter- 
ested in the class, but no place to 
dance,” Mc- Nally said. “I learned 
to stay away 
from the poli- 
tics of it.” 

This year, 
classes are be- 
ing held at her 
McNally’s 
School of Dance 
on Chestnut 
Street in Brad- 
ford near the 
Sacred Heart 
School. 

“The NECC 
ballroom 
classes are 
seven weeks 
long at a cost of 
$63 and are 
he €: aval ley, 


attended,” she eee eicees 
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said. “This gives 
people a chance 
to decide 
whether or not 
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they want to continue taking les- 
sons. Some people decide they 
don’t want to put the time or work 
into it, while others sign up for the 
monthly programs we offer at 
McNally’s.” 

An hour-long group lesson once 
a week for four weeks is $25, while 
private lessons are $38 an hour. 
She said it is reasonable when 
compared to the rates at Arthur 
Murray or Fred Astaire Studios. 

McNally has been teaching for 
over 40 years. Teaching runs in 
her blood as her mother and fa- 
ther taught in Haverhill. 

“My mother wouldn’t let any- 
one fail, and everyone who fin- 
ishes the ballroom class knows 
the steps. I make sure of it,” 
McNally said. 

She has been dancing since she 
was five and her cup runneth over 
with fond enthusiasm as she 
speaks. 

“No matter how much stress or 
heartache I have in my life, I can 
always turn to dance. It’s a great 
escape.” 

A student of the European style 
of ballroom dancing, she feels it is 
more structured than the Ameri- 
can style. 

“The European style incorpo- 
rates a lot of ballet into their 
moves,” she said. “You can dance 
anywhere in Europe, and the steps 
are always the same. It’s a more 
uniform science there.” 

Mandy Ball, owner of the Ports- 
mouth Ballroom in Portsmouth, 
N.H., started ballroom dancing 
when she was a student at Colo- 
rado State College, 16 years ago. 

“People of all ages and walks of 
life come in wanting to learn to 
dance,” Ball said. “Doctors, gar- 
bage collectors, librarians, CIA 
agents, moms, dads and grand- 
parents. 

“Motivation to learn to dance 
can stem from a wedding, reunion, 
mid-life crisis or a divorce. Some- 
times couples just want to do 
something fun together.” 

Public schools used to make 
dancing part of their physical edu- 
cation programs. Today, it’s al- 
most nonexistent, as are the 
church socials which featured 
dance. 

Though the younger genera- 
tions’ exposure to ballroom danc- 
ing is scant, many young people 
peering through the windows out- 
side the Portsmouth ballroom dis- 
play a happy curiosity at what 
they see, some mimicking the 
dance steps with each other. 

“We used to get a lot of people 
in their 30s, 40s and 50s, but now 
younger people are taking an in- 
terest in learning dance,” Ball said. 

Dance rooms like hers and 
McNally’s are ideal for people who 
like a smoke-free, casual, friendly 
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Dancing the night away 
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FREDERIK DUNN and Elizabeth O’Rourke, competitive 
ballroom dancers, will be competing at the Common- 
wealth Classics Competitions in Lowell Memorial Audito- 


rium on Nov. 1-2 
environment. 


Once a month McNally’s has a 
pot-luck dance. Everyone brings a 
prepared dish and then dances the 
calories off. 

Every Friday night at Ball’s, a 
dance is open to the public. Re- 
freshments are provided, but no 
alcohol. The cover charge is from 
$6 to $10. Usually, a group dance 
class is offered an hour before the 
regularly scheduled dance, which 
starts at 8 p.m. and ends at mid- 
night. 

My own experience with ball- 
room dancing has been one of 
overwhelming joy. Even after a 
full night of dancing, when my 
feet can barely walk me to my car, 
I bless and cherish every moment 
of the evening. 

Although I visit clubs infre- 
quently, I have experienced that 
unwholesome environment in 
search of dance. Looking back, it 
wasn’t dancing, or at least not the 
way I longed to do it. I certainly 
never left those places blessing or 
cherishing any moment of the 
evening. 


One of the nicest facets about — 


the ballroom 
scene is meet- 
ing wonderful 
people. It’s not 
a pickup joint; 
people do meet 
and date each 
other, some 
even marry, but 
most will say, 
“Tcome here be- 
cause I love to 
dance.” 

The added 
bonus of the 
evening is mu- 
sic. Some of the 
most beautiful 
music ever writ- 
ten graces the 
room. 

Ifthey dance 
in heaven, this 
is the kind of 
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DANCERS AT Portsmouth Ballroom, Portsmouth, N.H. 


music they play: Sinatra, Dinah 
Washington, Fitzgerald, Bennet, 
Presley, Como, Porter, Gershwin, 
Miller, Basie, Mercer, James and 
Dorsey among others. Oops, can’t 
forget the Sweethearts of the 
Rodeo’s version of the “Tennessee 
Waltz.” 

Some people are content to tap 
their feet to the music while they 
watch the dancing. 

Celia, 70, said, “It makes me 
feel alive just to listen and watch 
everyone dancing — beats staying 
at home watching television.” 

Ball tells the story of a married 
couple who had danced together 
for many years. When they got 
divorced they both continued danc- 
ing, only not with each other. 

After becoming frustrated with 
other dance partners, they started 
dancing together again, saying 
that, “It was a lot easier to find 
another life partner than it was to 
find another dance partner.” A 
one and two and... 
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Classrooms of 
the World © 


By Camille Ducey & Mark Behan 
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Classro 


® Educators urge Americans to 
expand global knowledge; our 
future depends on it 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


e 20th century has brought with it vast economic, 
political, geographic and technological changes in the 


world. Diverse communities in the United States con- 
tinue to grow where people from every part of the globe have 
emigrated, carrying with them the language and customs of 
their countries. 

But as multicultural as this nation has become, Americans, 
for the most part, have “remained secluded in their own 
domestic culture focusing on challenges such as budget 
deficits; loss of jobs; environmental decay; health care; im- 
proving manufacturing processes and product and service 
quality; and the nations public schools problem.” 

Such is the belief of the Commission on International 
Education of the American Council on Education, a group of 
40 college and university presidents and heads of other major 
associations, who want to change the traditional educational 
system of higher education in this country to prepare students 
to develop global competency to function effectively in the 2Ist 
century. 

It suggests that the nation’s two and four year colleges 
orient themselves around new goals by providing students 
with in-depth knowledge and understanding of other cul- 
tures, languages, and global systems such as the dynamics of 
the international economy, or the interactions among envi- 
ronmental and economic systems, and public health, as they 
transcend national boundaries. 

As part of a consortium of over 100 colleges offering study 
abroad courses, NECC’s international study program headed 
by Usha Sellers, offers study/travel programs in more than 25 
countries. 

Sellers said community colleges have played a dominant 
role in education innovation and that short study travel 
courses make students the center of learning by connecting 
the student directly to the subject matter. 

She said language competency alone is not sufficient for 
international competency. Instead of just talking about a 
country’s culture in the traditional 50-minute learning expe- 
rience, students are participating in it. 

Sellers emphasized that international study is not just an 
opportunity to travel, but a learning experience to make each 
person more global minded, with an international point of 
view. 

“When you live here in the U.S. you don’t analyze what you 
do here,” she said. “Global education strengthens your domes- 
tic point of view because you appreciate what you have in this 
country. It also broadens the mind and nurtures it to under- 
stand there are other ways of doing things. 

Sellers said when students exchange viewpoints and ideas, 
they have a higher respect for each other as they begin to 
appreciate what foreign students have to do to survive ona day 
to day basis and the obstacles facing them. 

Language barriers are not the only frustration facing 
foreigners when they arrive in a new country. Eduardo Ruiz, 
chairman of NECC’s Social Science Department, said he had to 
learn a whole new behavior pattern when he came to the 
United States from his native Puerto Rico, where people are 
very friendly and outgoing. 


Overseas advocate 
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USHA SELLARS, director of the college’s overseas 
program. 
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Aran Islands vista 
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IRELAND HOSTS one of many study abroad pro- 
grams for NECC students. The most western point 
in Europe, the Aran Islands, sits: at the mouth of 
Galway Bay. 


“When I came here, I never thought I'd last,” he said. 

“In Puerto Rico, it is common to stand very close to 
someone when you are speaking and to casually grab their 
shoulder or arm in conversation,” Ruiz said. 

“But Americans.are not used to this and would jerk 
backward, wide-eyed.” . : 

Ruiz said it is alsocommon for people to stare at each other 
in Puerto Rico. 

“Puerto Ricans are very interested in the fashions of 
everyone and making eye contact is also a way of acknowledg- 
ing one another. 

“Thad to learn not to stare so people would not think I was 
strange,” he said. 

“I had to armor and repress myself so I could act and look 
like others—to be less expressive, not to talk with my hands 
and not to touch others,” he said. 

Another misunderstood custom of Puerto Rican children is 
the way they cast their eyes downward when being disciplined 
by a teacher or adult. 

“In Puerto Rico, this is a gesture of respect, but in America, 
it is regarded as a disrespect not to look at the person who is 
speaking,” Ruiz said. 

Ruiz said in spite of some negative experiences, living in 
another country has helped him to understand other people 
as well as learning more about himself. 

“In a way, you become a mirror,” he said. “You see things 
about yourself in others that you would not have seen before.” 

He believes more international programs are necessary in 
the educational community and that the U.S. schools must 


Let’s follow Erin and 


® Students’ visit to Spain and 
Scotland broadens views of life- 
styles in other countries 


By MARK BEHAN 
Staff Reporter 


Travolta, boasts that when he was in France, he learned 

how to say a quarter pounder with cheese—"Le Royale with 
cheese.” 

Well, NECC student Erin Kennedy returned from her 
sojourn through Strasbourg, France, talking about Parliament 
and a uniform European currency, not greasy burgers. 

Kennedy joined NECC compatriot Shannon Lecolst study- 
ing abroad this past summer, as part of the College Consor- 
tium of International Studies (CCIS). 

The dorms of James Watt College in Greenock, Scotland, 
provided a pleasant homestead for the 20-year-old Kennedy 
and other foreign students. 


|: “Pulp Fiction” tough guy Vincent Vega, played by John 
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expand their programs to keep up with other countries. 

“We are competing with other countries who have excel- 
lent statistics,” he said. 

“They are far ahead of us in language, math and science.” 

He believes education has to emphasize the need to under- 
stand and recognize the differences in people and to respect 
others for who they are. 

Ruiz suggested that perhaps the traditional four year 
bachelor’s degree program should be extended to five years so 
that international studies could be included without the need 
to choose one subject over another in order to complete a 
degree in less time. | 

The College Consortium for International Studies offers a | 
wide range of travel courses that include intensive foreign | 
language, humanities, social and physical sciences, business, 
studio art and design and marketing. 

Many of the programs offer the option of living with a host 
family which speeds foreign language competency while 
getting in depth knowledge of another culture. 

Sellers is excited about an upcoming opportunity for 
students and faculty to study in India. As part of the program 
for professional development, NECC is financing the cost of 
two faculty members to travel with students to India for the 
two week program. 

India is described as a country with enormous variety and | 
unmatched contrasts, where fast paced modern cities such as } 
Bombay and New Delhi co-exist with a relatively unchanged | 
village India. 

Sixteen different languages and numerous dialects are 
spoken. The mix of Muslim architecture, British built cities, | 
profusion of Hindu temples, geographic variety and diverse | 
cultural and religious traditions, make India intriguing. 

Sellers said other trips to Ireland (in spring °98) and 
Australia are also being planned and information on their | 
availability will be announced in the near future. 

For students who cannot leave the obligations of job or 
family to attend full semester or summer travel courses, a 
three credit travel/study course is available which includes | 
one week in Barbados. | 

The program examines the historical and cultural tradi- 
tions of the island, focusing on either international business 
and commercial environments, or historical, cultural and 
artistic aspects of the society. 

The course requires one full day of class work, assignments 
and study prior to the week long travel program. Upon return, 
there is a time of reflection, completion of term papers and 
another full day of class. 

The Barbados study/travel program is available in January 
1998 and offers a $200 incentive award to the first 10 NECC 
credit students who apply. 

All CCIS study abroad programs are sponsored and admin- 
istered by fully accredited U.S. colleges and universities which | 
issue an Official transcript. The costs vary depending on the 
cost of living and currency exchange rates in various coun- 
tries, and are sponsored by fully accredited U. S. institutions 
where students are eligible for most forms of financial aid. . 

The CIE recommends institutions create international | 
programs and campuses to promote global learning among 
students, academic leaders, officials in government at the 
federal, state and local levels, and corporate and philanthropic 
leaders. 

It emphasized that educational programs in our institu- | 
tions must become truly international, not simply European. 
It said an American campus in the 2lst century should offer a | 
richer and more diverse curriculum than was available a 
century ago. 

The commission stated that “the world in which most adult | 


For Lecolst, the “comfortable” confines of the “close-knit” 
Hernandez family in Seville, Spain, afforded the Haverhill | 
resident with a “real home away from home.” 

Both young women earned six college credits for their two 
classes and months worth of studying abroad. 

Kennedy enrolled in the European Union Institutions and 
European Business Organization courses. Lecolst studied | 
Culture and Society in Spain and Spanish Conversation for the 
Beginner. 

But as important as their classroom time was, it was the 
overall “learning” experience gained from being exposed to 
the day-to-day living in a foreign country that was most | 
valuable. 

“It was an awesome cultural learning experience,” said 
Kennedy, a liberal arts/early childhood education major. 

“The trip provided me with a greater perspective of other 
cultures, and an appreciation for the history of these coun- 
tries,” agreed Lecolst, who also visited France, Germany and 
Switzerland. 

Both women said the trips broadened their horizons, 
opening their eyes to a whole new world of culture and 
history. 

At the dinner table of a host Spanish family, in the pubs of 


“In Puerto Rico, it is common to 
stand very close to someone when 
you are speaking and to casually 
grab their shoulder or arm in con- 
versation,” Ruiz said. 

“But Americans are not used to this 
and would jerk backward, wide- 
eyed.” 


ymericans grew to maturity no longer exists. The domestic 
conomy is global, the ‘melting pot’ is boiling over and the 
ist century foreshadows a completely new and different 
lobe....our national success depends on events taking place 
Isewhere where issues such as the environment, exchange 
ates and economic competition, public health, national 
ecurity, poverty, population control, and human rights affect 
he United States domestically as well as internationally.” 

NECC offers international area studies which include the 
‘istory and government of modern China, Japan, the Middle 
ast and Russia; world religions, world history, African Ameri- 
an literature, British literature and international business. 

Enrichment programs, seminars and presentations are 
ffered where international guests and subject speakers are 
avited to the campus. 

Past guests include Francis Kofi, a master drummer, 
ancer and drum maker of Ghana, Africa, who performed in 
he student cafeteria in March, and presentations such as 
long Kong ’97 by Gerry Morin and A Zuny Experience by Wally 
lanchard were also held this past spring in the Bentley 
ibrary conference center. 

Two Mexican tapestry weavers and an acclaimed Mexican 
conomist and feminist visited the campus on Oct 27 and 28 
peaking about their roles and experiences as artists and 
eminists in that country. 

The CIE believes the benefits of global learning are many. 
n addition to students making connections between their 
amilies’ origins, their experiences as immigrants and their 
wn cultural identities, they will find an education well-suited 
0 their needs whether interested in commerce and industry; 
iterature; health, sociology, engineering or agriculture. 

Faculty members and administrators will enjoy a richer 
atellectual life through mastery of new languages and expo- 
ure to new cultures. 

Businesses in an increasingly competitive world will be 
etter able to expand into new international markets while 
ederal, state and local agencies will be able to hire personnel 
vith expertise in foreign affairs and the international dimen- 
ions of economic development. 


Shannon’s 


ondon, sight-seeing in Glasgow and staying in youth hostels 
n Paris, they learned and were enlightened. 

They forged unforgettable friendships and long-lasting 
memories, their eyes and minds opened to a world about 
yhich too many of us know so little. 

“We were like a big family (referring to her dorm mates), 
oing everything and going places together,” gushed Kennedy, 
Salem, NH, resident. 

She noted the diverse backgrounds of the people from 
arious cultures that comprised her college dorm “family.” 
ennedy stressed the vast amount of knowledge she gained 
rom these friendships and the close personal ties that formed. 

“The family unit is greatly valued in Spain; there is a strong 
amily) bond. Everyone gets together for meals, which is an 
mportant time,” said Lecolst, who felt fortunate staying with 
er Spanish family. 

Kennedy’s itinerary included morning business classes, 
aily field trips throughout Scotland, to the historic city of 
dinburgh, “home of the famous castle,” and sight-seeing in 
lasgow. 

Kennedy cited her trip to Strasbourg, France, calling it “a 
eautiful city,” and the visit to the European Parliament as 
very educational and enlightening.” 
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HOME TO HUNDREDS of ancient sites going back to the days of warrior hero Cuchulain and beyond, 
Ireland hosts NECC students studying at St. Patrick’s College in Maynooth, a short train ride from Sligo. 


As a whole, the United States will be stronger because its 
citizens will be prepared to be informed and intelligent actors 
in a participatory democracy. 

In order to accomplish this, the commission suggests a 
national agenda for change which would include among other 
things: requiring that all graduates demonstrate competence 
in at least one foreign language; encouraging understanding 
of at least one other culture and increasing understanding of 
economic, meteorological and agricultural global systems; 


excellent 


Her class met with French representatives, who explained 
the workings of the European Union Institutions, such as the 
Parliament, Court of Justice and Council of Ministers. 

“Iam very interested in world affairs and politics; thus, this 
was a very informational part of the trip,” said Kennedy. 

Later in her trip, she joined her 12 classmates for a vacation 
week in Dublin, Ireland. 

Lecolst faced an immediate obstacle upon her arrival in the 
land of flamenco dancing, afternoon siestas and bull-fighting: 
she didn’t speak Spanish. 

Thus, her Basic Spanish Conversation class was, to say the 
least, “very intense.” 

“I was forced to learn Spanish very quickly,” said the 
computer science major, who quickly adapted to the language 
and nuances of her month long home. 

She candidly recalls being in Spain during a tragic and 
historic event. A very tense hostage-kidnapping situation, 
involving the ultra-conservative Basque separatists group, 
ETA, gripped the country. 

“The whole country was engrossed in this scary situation, 
it garnered world-wide attention,” said Lecolst, lamenting the 
death of a hostage. 

The whole country rallied around in outrage, prompting 


expanding study abroad and internship opportunities for all 
students; focusing on faculty development; and cooperating 
with institutions in other countries and working with local 
schools and communities 

Sellers said young people who don’t possess the skills and 
competencies required to function effectively in the global 
village will be unable to find or hold challenging employment 
or reap the accompanying financial benefits. “International 
ignorance is a luxury we can no longer afford,” she said. 


dventure 


the cancellation of the traditional “Running of the Bulls.” 

Both women give an emphatic Siskel and Ebert-like “two 
thumbs up” to the whole global learning/study abroad pro- 
gram, and recommend it to their fellow NECC students. 

“The studying abroad program is an excellent opportunity 
for college students,” says Kennedy who can’t wait for this 
summer. “I plan on traveling to Seville, Spain.” 

Well Erin, don’t forget to talk with Shannon before you 
leave, because she’s “hopefully” heading to the United King- 
dom. 


Me tht 


“The whole country was engrossed 
in this scary situation, it garnered 


world-wide attention,” said Lecolst, 
lamenting the death of a hostage. 
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Bradford College students world savvy 


@ International 
village in your 
own backyard 


By MARK BEHAN 
Staff Reporter 


ver the river and through 
O the woods (if you take the 

back way) in Bradford, sits 
a flourishing global village: 
Bradford College. 

With a diverse student popula- 
tion representing 25 countries, and 
a world-minded president cham- 
pioning their cause, Bradford Col- 
lege embodies global learning. 

President Joseph Short, the 
former executive director of Oxfam 
America, has achieved his goal of 
“internationalizing” this small lib- 
eral arts college. 

“The global experience (for the 
student) is absolutely essential,” 
Short said, who speaks from years 
of experience in the world of in- 
ternational relations. 

At Bradford, the focus and com- 
mitment is on experiential learn- 
ing, a hands-on approach where 
students become more connected 
with the world around them. 

“The universe is a playground 
for learning,” Anne Shaw, assis- 
tant director of the career and 
internship center, said. 

“Experiential learning is the 
cornerstone, the centerpiece (of 


our curriculum) and it affords stu- 
dents a wonderful opportunity,” 
Shaw said. 

Recently students sporting 
their Bradford College sweatshirts 
have been sighted in such distant 
lands as England, Brazil, Spain 
and China. 

Speaking with conviction, 
Short touts the educational ben- 
efits afforded a student studying 
overseas. 

“When it comes to mastering a 
foreign language and actually 
understanding a society, there is 
no substitute for learning and liv- 
ing in another culture.” 

“The whole international expe- 
rience tends to open students’ 
minds, enlightening them and 
making them more aware of this 
“shrinking world in which we live” 
he said. 

When students return from 
their excursions, Short notices a 
major psychological change in 
their overall outlook on educa- 
tion. He senses a renewed vigor in 
their approach to learning. 

“Students come back more 
alive, with vitality, wanting to 
learn. When (students) actually 
experience being in another cul- 
ture, learning then becomes more 
meaningful and applicable.” 

Sounding like a proud father, 
Short cites numerous examples of 
Bradford students who have at- 
tained lucrative jobs directly re- 
lated to their involvement in the 
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Local college, globally linked 
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STUDENTS FROM 25 COUNTRIES bring international flavor to Bradford College. 


overseas programs. 

“In the business world, students 
who have traveled and studied 
abroad most certainly have a leg 
up on those who have not,” he 
said. 

The tentacles of global learn- 
ing reach far beyond the overseas 


learning experience. For students, 
global learning is environmental 
and social issues, as well as com- 
munity service and business. 
“Our students are getting con- 
nected in the community, work- 
ing with the homeless, the busi- 
ness community and on environ- 


mental issues,” Shaw said. 

Short emphasized that a glo- 
bal (learning) community is vital. 
“It is absolutely essential if we are 
to survive as a planet.” 

To use an analogy: if this planet 
were the Titanic, Bradford College 
would be a lifeboat. 


Mexican women resist thei 


@ Three women 
cross boundaries, 


pursue new goals 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Impulse Editor 


ile American feminist 
issues have made great 
strides in the last two 


decades where women are hold- 
ing positions as doctors, lawyers, 
judges, corporate executives and 
astronauts, women’s rights issues 
in other global communities have 
progressed more slowly. 

Flor Maria Cervantes Rojas, an 
acclaimed Mexican economist and 
feminist has come a long way ina 
country that frowns upon women’s 
careers outside of the responsi- 
bilities of home and family. 

As the poorest of the poor, 
women in Mexico are kept at home 
working hard at domestic chores 
to help supply the needs of the 


=== 
Thank you 


for 
your cards 
and flowers 
that 
you sent me 
during my 
recent 


illness. 
Abbott Rice 


International visitor 
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MEXICAN ECONOMIST Flor Maria Cervantes Rojas visits 
with an NECC journalism class this week. 


men in their families and towns, 
where fathers still arrange the 
marriages of their daughters. 
“We are trying to let the world 
know about the women's condi- 
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tions in Mexico,” Rojas said. 

Rojas cites the extreme poverty 
which most Indian women live in. 
“We are in need of basic services.” 

“Women are affected by lack of 
resources, lack of work and not 
enough services allocated by the 
government.” 

Under Mexican law, women 
and men have a right to free edu- 
cation, but women are not en- 
couraged to go beyond elemen- 
tary school. 

“The majority of Indian women 
attend school up to third grade,” 


Classifieds 


“Earn free trips and cash*** CLASS 
TRAVEL needs students to pro- 
mote Spring Break 1998! Sell 15 
trips and travel free! Highly moti- 
vated students can earn a free trip 
and over $10,000! Choose Cancun, 
Bahamas, Jamaica, or Florida! No. 
America’s largest student tour 
operator! Call now! 1-800-838-6411. 


Earn MONEY and FREE TRIPS!! IN- 
DIVIDUALS AND GROUPS wanted 
to promote Spring Break!! Call 
INTER-CAMPUS PROGRAMS at 1- 
800-327-6013 or browse at http:// 
www.ictp.com 


said Rojas, who also laments the 
lack of schools in the Mexican 
villages. 

“There is a very high illiteracy 
rate among Indian women,” Rojas 
said. 

Cervantes Rojas persisted in 
continuing her education at the 
university amid an often unwel- 
come atmosphere. 

“It was a difficult road,” said 
Rojas, who confronted racism and 
sexism against women at college. 
She was the only female in her 
class of 300 students. 

Active in both governmental 
and non-governmental organiza- 
tions, she holds the equivalent of 
a master’s degree in economics 
from the National Autonomous 
University of Mexico and has been 
instrumental in the support and 
formation of many women’s orga- 
nizations. 

Rojas cites the need for more 
doctors and medical supplies in 
the Indian villages. 

“We are trying to educate 
women in the villages, teaching 
them about their legal rights and 
labor issues,” she said. 

Rojas is working with women 
on a number of important social 
issues in Mexico, domestic vio- 
lence and rape among them. 

She emphasizes the need for 
more health services and housing 
for women. 

The soaring unemployment 
rate among women and the low 
wages they are paid are some of 
the other issues being addressed 
by Rojas and others. 

Rojas sees progress with the 
whole women's movement in gen- 
eral, as 30 percent of the represen- 
tatives in Congress are female. 

Pastora Asuncion Gutierrez and 
Rosa Ruiz Sanchez, 21 and 25- 
years old, have been tapestry weav- 
ers in their native town of Oaxacan 
for most of their lives. 

They each take pride in their 
art and have learned much about 
the plant-producing dyes and the 
process of converting wool into 
colorful string which they weave 


r culture’s taboos 


into beautiful designs and repro- 
ductions of famous paintings. 

But as they saw opportunists 
selling their work at high prices 
with little profit to themselves, 
they embarked upon the idea to 
commercialize and promote their 
art with other women in their 
village. 

As their desires to learn more 
and reach new occupational goals 
were criticized and thwarted by 
Mexican traditionalists, they re- 
sisted the taboos of their culture 
and sought out women’s groups 
who supported their goals with 
education and encouragement. 
The groups helped to establish 
programs to promote self esteem, 
legal rights and health issues con- 
cerning reproductive concerns. 

For the first time in their lives, 
the three women have traveled 
out of their country to share their 
art, aspirations and experiences 
with another culture as guests of 
Bradford College. 

As part of NECC's international 
study program they were invited 
to offer insight about their cul- 
ture with sociology and journal- 
ism students on Oct. 27 and 28 
and will give a presentation of 
their weaving art at Bradford Col- 
lege on Wednesday, Oct. 29 at 7 
p.m. 


Little Help 


“Women are 
affected by lack 
of resources, lack 
of work and not 


enough services 
allocated by the 
government.” 


Flor Maria Cervantes 
Rojas 
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High school 
or college? 


@ Increased work 
demand makes the 
grade with some 
NECC students 


By MICHAEL J. LABELLA 
Staff Reporter 


‘fb here’s a rumor floating 
around this isn’t a college 
at all, but instead, a costlier 
version of high-school. 

Former student and personal 
friend Jayson Jackson provided me 
with some relevant insight into 
why the college has a poor reputa- 
tion. 

“NECC was like high-school,” 
Jackson said. “When I’m ready, I'll 
apply to a real college.” 

Jackson went on to clarify his 
comments, adding, “It’s not likea 
regular college where you have a 
dorm and you can focus on your 
studies without any distractions.” 

“When I was at NECC, kids 
were hanging out in the hallways, 
making noise, acting immature. 
Some of them had a bad attitude. 

“They told me since mom and 
dad were paying for it, they didn’t 
have to take it seriously. Anyway, 
it’s only a community college. It 
doesn’t have any big sports teams 
like U-Mass, and no one outside of 
the area even knows about it.” 

Lot’s of noise, students with 
bad attitudes, no big-10 confer- 
ence teams and a campus that no 
one ever heard of. It was begin- 
ning to sound like an educational 
wasteland. My observations of 
hallway happenings in the Spurk 
building confirmed some of 
Jackson's feelings. But, Spurk has 
always been a magnet for talking 
and hanging out. It was no differ- 
ent in 1971, when I was a student 
here. 

“I was visiting Salem State col- 
lege a while back, and the hall- 
ways were quiet,” Jackson said. 
“The students are serious about 
their studies.” 

“You get to know people in 
your dorm, and they get you in- 
volved in things on campus. When 
you go away to school, you may 
not have to deal with a job, home 
life, a car, and other stuff,” he said. 

Jackson made some valid 
points, but his views on dorm life 
might be open to debate. For ex- 
ample, if your roommate(s) snores 
and people in the adjacent dorm 
room play Nine Inch Nails until 3 
a.m., life on campus might not 
necessarily be a model of perfec- 
tion. 

“Having to deal with stuff at 
home, and put in enough hours at 
CVS was a pain. I needed to work 
to pay for a car because the bus 
schedules didn’t always fit my 
schedule,” Jackson said. 

“With the marine reserves tak- 
ing up one weekend a month, | 
started to fall behind in my class 
work. But you do get your money’s 
worth at NECC; most of the teach- 
ers are very good.” 

Obligations outside of school 
can be a serious distraction to 
getting a good education at any 
college. But, being pulled in three 
or four directions as Jackson was 
reduced his ability to benefit from 
his time here. It also left him few 
avenues for getting involved in 
campus life, causing him to drift 
away from the college experience, 
making it feel more like high 
school all over again. 


“Working part-time and attend- 
ing school part-time was extremely 
difficult,” student Matt Benincasa 
said. “With a lot of jobs, the less 
you earn the harder you have to 
work for it.” 

Matt’s sentiments make sense 
in an ironic way. 

“The struggle here is work, 
families, and juggling schedules,” 
Dina Brown, student activities co- 
ordinator, said. “That’s a normal 
part of many colleges. But, there is 
a lot more here than any high- 
school can offer. 

“I would like to see more stu- 
dents get involved. But, communi- 
cating this idea is difficult. We 
have 26 clubs. Some have a lot of 
members, some do not.” 

On Sept. 24, NECC held a col- 
lege fair to give exposure to this 
colleges activities and clubs. About 
300 people attended, Brown said. 

During our talk, the subject of 
a campus radio station came up. 

“I would like to work with any 
students interested in developing 
a radio station,” she said. “Come 
and see me, let’s work together 
and see what we can accomplish.” 

For all you movie fans, Brown 
is working on starting a film se- 
ries in the student center theater 
as early as next semester. 

While you're waiting, stop by 
Jitters café and see what’s brew- 
ing. If anyone is interested in do- 
ing an open mike show, hey, you 
know who to call. 

With a wealth of available ac- 
tivities, NECC distances itself from 
high schools in many respects. 
But the real goal of a college is to 
provide a solid post-secondary edu- 
cation. Are classes here the same 
as in high school, or is there a 
significant difference? 

Whittier Vo-Tech graduate 
Donna Rousseau thinks the classes 
here are nothing like high school. 

“This is a lot harder than high 
school ever was, a lot more is 
expected of you,” she said. “I do 
three to four hours of homework 
a night.” 

Student Luz Carrion attended 
a very strict high school where 
education was taken very seriously. 

“My courses here are as diffi- 
cult if not more difficult than my 
high school, which itself was very 
hard.” 

Student Joseph Rogers said: 
“Even kids with good grades in 
high-school were having a tough 
time in some of the science classes 
like Anatomy & Physiology. Some 
of them were getting test grades 
like 4 and 7, and wondering what 
the heck was going on. 

“Instead of devoting 80 per- 
cent of study time in class and 20 
percent at home, as happens in 
high school, you spend 20 percent 
in class here and do 80 percent of 
your work at home. That’s one of 
the biggest differences,” he said. 

Many students echoed the same 
sentiment. This can be a demand- 
ing place of learning. 

If we look at our last graduat- 
ing class, we get a better idea of 
how well prepared NECC gradu- 
ates are when it’s time to transfer. 

“Approximately 25 percent of 
our last graduating class of 800 
went on to a four year college,” 
Tom Fallon, dean of information 
services, said. 

Some of the universities NECC 
graduates have transferred to in- 
clude Boston University, Bradford, 
Emerson, Northeastern, U-Mass 
Amherst and Boston, UNH, Vir- 
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K. Harris photo 
STUDENTS’ TRANSITION to college life is helped by an early visit to campus at the recent 
college fair. 
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“THIS IS a college, absolutely,” says Matt Benincasa about NECC’s reputation. Luz Carrion 
says the college is as hard as her competitive high school. Donna Rousseau says it’s harder 
here than her high school ever was. 


ginia Tech, Harvard, Merrimack, 
Salem State and Lesley. 

Transfer College Day is Nov. 25 
from 10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., in the 
cafeteria. Counselors from 48 col- 
leges will be available to answer 
your questions. 

Stop by the Academic Center in 
B-202 for additional information. 

Activities on campus are al- 
ways changing and evolving. With 
continued student involvement, 
NECC distinguishes itself from 
many high schools in its ability to 
respond to those changes without 
much of a delay. 

“One of our goals is to encour- 
age student awareness of the ex- 
tensive activities here on campus, 
including extracurricular activi- 
ties that meet their needs,” Nita 
Lamborghini, assistant dean of 
college life, said. 

“Due to student input, the 
wellness-fitness center has grown 
significantly. We recently added a 
healthy-snack bar to the lounge 
and hope to add more furniture in 
the near future,” she said. 

The exercise room is filled with 
state-of-the-art equipment, beg- 
ging to be used. If you are inter- 
ested in a customized exercise 
program, a trained adviser is avail- 
able. 

If pumping iron doesn’t appeal 
to you, grab a pool cue and play a 
few games of 8-ball. Lamborghini 
mentioned society's need for af- 
fordable community colleges be- 
cause they open up higher educa- 
tion to those who might never 
have the chance. 

“As an affordable institution of 
higher education, we can offer 
students a variety of ways to pur- 
sue a degree,” she said. 

Student Matt Benincasa said: 
“Some kids in my high school had 
the feeling that they couldn’t af- 
ford any college at all, so they 


don’t even try. They leave high 
school and just get a job.” 

With the new Hope education 
credit effective in January, along 
with various programs such as 
work-study, loans, grants and 
scholarships, avenues for obtain- 


OPEN HOUSE 


ing a college education are in- 
creasing. 

For those considering applying 
to NECC and wondering if it's re- 
ally a college at all, you may be in 
for some nice surprises, and a 
whole lot of hard work. 


FOR TRANSFER 


STUDENTS 
WEDNESDAY 


NOVEMBER 12 


1997 
5:30 - 8:00 p.m. 
Main College Building 
300 The Fenway 
Boston, MA 02115 


SIMMONS 


Discuss academic 
and internship 
Opportunities 

Talk with faculty and 
current students 
Attend a financial aid 
presentation 

Tour our campus 


COLLEGE 


EDUCATING 
WoMEN FoR 
TomorRow’s 
PROFESSIONS 


Sponsored by the 
Undergraduate Admission 
Office and the Dorothea 
Lynde Dix Scholars Program 
at Simmons College 


Please call (617) 521-2502 
or, (800) 345-8468 

for more information 

Free parking available. 


PLEASE COMPLETE AND MAIL THIS FORM IF YOU WOULD LIKE MORE INFORMATION FROM SIMMONS. 


Q twill attend Transfer Views on November 12, 1997. 


Q | would like to receive a preliminary estimate of transfer credits. | will mail my transcripts to the Simmons 
Admission Office, Room C-116, by November 3. 
Q I cannot attend, please send me information about transferring to Simmons. 


Name 


Phone 
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The flu returns, 
but help is near 


@ Vaccinations 
can help stop 
viruses cold in 


their tracks 


By CATHERINE STAMATIS 
Staff Reporter 


ere they come, those pesky 
H germs that reduce the av 

erage person to a weary, 
exhausted mass of aches, pains, 
and fever. 

The influenza virus has reached 
our corner of the world; and it’s 
time to receive an annual flu shot. 

Influenza is a viral infection 
that attacks through the respira- 
tory system. Exposure via an air- 
borne droplet jettisoned from a 
sneeze, cough or even simple con- 
versation or contact with contami- 
nated hands or inanimate objects 
are all ways to receive these un- 
wanted guests. 

The flu can be spread before 
symptoms arise. The incubation 
period is 1 to 3 days prior to 
symptoms to 3 to 5 days after you 
become ill. 

Viruses are one of the simplest 
forms of life. They need our living 
cells for survival. They cannot re- 
produce, ingest nutrients, or grow 
with out using the mechanisms of 
a healthy cell. Once they have 
attached to such a host, they re- 
produce millions of viruses that 
invade the rest of the body. 

And so it goes: a sneeze, a 
droplet, one of the million flying 
through the air, sucked in by the 
guy sitting next to you in psychol- 
ogy. Two days later, he has the flu. 

The virus found its way into 
my household via my eight-year- 
old son. A short four days into his 
illness he was diagnosed with 
pneumonia along with an ear in- 
fection, secondary infections that 
can spawn from influenza. He is 
still taking antibiotics to combat 
the complications. 

It seems children are viable 
recipients ofall cold weather mala- 
dies since their immune systems 
are still learning to respond to the 
invaders. The average child expe- 
riences 6 or more colds per sea- 
son. 

In addition to the viruses that 
cause the common cold, there are 
three main strains ofinfluenza: A, 


B, and C. Influenza A and B are 
responsible for many of the epi- 
demics we see each year. Press 
reports say as many as 50 million 
Americans will contract the virus 
each year. The more deadly Influ- 
enza A could be responsible for as 
many as 40,000 deaths that ensue 
from complications of the illness. 

Once the immune system is 
compromised it is possible to de- 
velop a secondary infection such 
as, Pneumonia or Bronchitis. It is 
these infections that prove deadly 
for many, especially the elderly. 

What do the Center for Disease 
Control and the Food and Drug 
Administration recommend to 
combat the virus? An annual flu 
shot administered before the start 
of flu season. Most vaccinations 
are given between October and 
November. This allows the body a 
couple of weeks to build up resis- 
tance to the virus. 

“Harvard Pilgrim Health Plan 
recommended we start our vacci- 
nations early,” said Angela Hurley, 
an occupational registered nurse 
at Hale Hospital. “There have been 
60,000 plus complaints of flu-like 
symptoms already.” 

Typically our flu season is in 
full swing from December to 
March, but it is not uncommon to 
see outbreaks in October or even 
as late as May or June. Contact 
your local Health Center, Elder 
Services, your HMO or Primary 
Care Physician for information 
regarding clinics and shot avail- 
ability. 

Hurley suggested that once my 
son and I are feeling better, we 
should consider being immunized. 

“Check with your son’s pedia- 
trician as to his recommendation,” 
she said. 

She explained his bout with 
Pneumonia would place him in 
one of the high-risk categories. 

Most healthy people can suc- 
cessfully fight off the virus. The 
CDC delivers recommendations 
annually in May implementing a 
vaccination program targeting 
those in high-risk groups. 

Some individuals should not 
receive flu shots. Those with aller- 
gies to eggs should avoid the vac- 
cination since the virus is grown 
in eggs. Others that have had a 
serious allergic reaction or other 
problem after getting the vaccine 
or those who have been paralyzed 


Ouch! 


M. LaBella photo 


PAT KEPSCHULL, director of Student Health Services, administers a flu shot to student 


Joseph Rogers. 


Vaccination Candidates 


“Anyone over 6 months old with cancer or other immuno-deficiency disorders (including HIV) or 
those taking medicines that suppress immunity or lower body resistance. 
“Anyone with chronic heart or lung disorders, Cystic Fibrosis, Diabetes, Kidney Disease, Anemia, 


or severe Asthma. 


*Children 6 months to 18 years on long term aspirin therapy for such conditions as Rheumatoid 
Arthritis. These children risk Reyes Syndrome in the event of a high fever while taking aspirin. 
*Anyone 60 years of age or older. 
«Anyone employed by a hospital, nursing home, chronic care facility, or outpatient center. 
“Health care workers that provide in-home care. 
“Anyone who lives with a high-risk candidate. 

“Women who will be more than 3 months pregnant during the influenza season. 
*Anyone in school or college, to prevent outbreaks. 
*Anyone going to the tropics any time of year or to countries south of the equator between April 


and September. 


"Anyone who wants to reduce their chance of catching influenza. 


by Guillain-Barre Syndrome should 
inform their doctor before receiv- 
ing the immunization. 

“You know there is flu 365 days 
a year,” explains Linda Caine, di- 
rector of infection control at Co- 
lumbia Parkland Medical Center 
in Derry, N.H. “It’s winter on the 
other side of the world when it’s 
summer here—the viruses just 
keep moving along.” 

Caine stressed the fact that 
contrary to popular belief: You can- 
not get the flu from a flu shot. 

It is biologically impossible for 
the viruses to reproduce in your 
body because they are dead when 


used in the vaccination. The theory 
behind the shots is to prompt the 
system to produce defense agents 
to fight off similar live viruses in 
the event that they make their 
way into our respiratory track. 

There are always exceptions to 
the rule. Some may be hypersensi- 
tive to the vaccination. The most 
common side effects are soreness 
at the injection site and low-grade 
fever or body aches. Most pass 
within a day or two and are far 
milder than the actual virus. 

The flu shots are about 80 to 90 
percent effective. You may get 
sick because of the variety of 


strains that can be circulating. In 
most cases, even if you do come 
down with influenza after receiv- 
ing a vaccination, your symptoms 
will be less severe because your 
body is better equipped to fight off 
the virus. 

NECC will be administering flu 
shots every day between 10 to 2 
p.m. until the end of the semester. 
The cost is $10 per person. 

Contact the student health cen- 
ter at 556-3770 for information. 
Protect yourself this year from 
influenza and help stop possible 
epidemics by receiving a vaccina- 
tion today. 


Women return to college to gain competitive edge 


@ Employers 
demand further 
education 


By RHONDA MESSINA 
Staff Reporter 


he typical’90s woman’s style 

is not how well she wears 

her 9 West shoes, but how 
smart or educated she is. 

Significantly, the rate ofwomen 
attending college has increased 
dramatically over the past 20 years. 
Today, women return to school 
for different reasons. Essentially, 
they want an education that will 
make them successful in the work- 
place and climb the corporate lad- 
der without hitting the glass ceil- 
ing. 

Instead of going straight to 
college after high school, many 
women get jobs and try to work 
their way up the ladder. But even- 
tually, they come to find out they 
can only be prominent by getting 


women's Res urce 
Network 


Gaining experience 


WOMEN’S RESOURCE Center supports students. 


a college degree. 

They may have experienced dis- 
missals of their job applications 
because they had little to no expe- 
rience or knowledge within the 
field. This makes women feel that 


C. Drago photo 


employers expect something ex- 
ceeding a high-school education. 

Most women are beginning to 
understand that knowledge is a 
major ingredient in developing 
freedom from degrading social 


status and gender discrimination. 
For years women have taken jobs 
with lower wages than men to do 
the same job. 

Over the years, women in the 
workplace have felt the economic 
pressures related to gender dis- 
crimination, but haven’t done 
much to change the situation. 

The women who attend NECC 


vary in age and make up the ma- * 


jority ofthe school’s student body. 
The majority of the women are 
about 28-years-old. Some of these 
women have two or three kids and 
some are married. 

They are getting an education 
and becoming positive role mod- 
els for their children. Others have 
returned to school to learn and 
eventually to apply their knowl- 
edge to stable and sound careers. 

Jessica Starr, 23, is a single 
mother who is now attending 
NECC part-time during the day. 
She says she has gone back to 
college for her daughter. 

“My daughter is my greatest 
responsibility now,” she said. 


She needs to get educated so 
that she can get a good job and 
provide properly for her daughter. 

Rebecca Sharrock, 22, who at- 
tends night classes, has felt the 
pressure of the glass ceiling in her 
workplace. She works for First 
Essex Bank and has realized that 
she needs education if she expects 
to be promoted. 

“I feel it would help me in my 
endeavors,” she said. 

NECC’s Women’s Resource Net- 
work can assist women or answer 
any questions they might have 
pertaining to women and educa- 
tion. 

The spring semester will be 
here shortly and if anyone needs 
assistance, the network is there to 
help. 

It provides women with sup- 
port groups to help make the tran- 
sition to becoming a student once 
again. 

For information, Contact coor- 
dinator, Louise Cramer at (978) 
556-3832 or stop by her office in B- 
306. 
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So many colleges, 
no time to see them 


@ Representatives offer 
students information 
at college fair 


By JENNIFAR HILL 
Staff Reporter 


undreds of students looking to im- 
H prove their futures filled the sport 
and fitness center recently as over 
200 college representatives let those inter- 
ested know more about their institutions. 

High school and college students attend 
the fair to get more information about their 
institutions of interest. A variety of colleges 
attended, including Hesser College, Syra- 
cuse University, the University of Massa- 
chusetts-Lowell and Boston University. 

“I will be going to college full-time in 
January to study international business, so 
Icame here to look at the college viewbooks 
and get more information about the schools 
I’m interested in,” Genille Mendoza of Sa- 


lem, N.H., said. 

By attending this college fair, students 
said they became more involved in the 
process of deciding their future. Most ofthe 
stands had brochures and viewbooks to 
peruse, as well as mailing lists. 

Representative were at each stand to 
answer any question. Most were well-pre- 
pared and helped out each student the best 
they could. 

“This fair is a great opportunity to meet 
prospective students, both transfer and high 
school, in a short amount of time,” Andrea 
Marsh, representing Syracuse University, 
said. “We can answer any questions they 
have and inform them about the school.” 

Many students attending transfer later 
to the University of Massachusetts-Lowell 
which was also represented at the NEACAC 
college fair. 


Elaine Boucher of the University of 
Massachusetts-Lowell said she was there 
“to increase awareness of the programs the 
university offers.” 


College craze 


J. Shirling photo 


NECC’S RECENT college fair gives hundreds of area high school students 
the chance to see college representatives all at once. Transfer Day offers 
college students the same chance in the cafeteria on Nov. 25. from 10 a.m. 


to 12:30 p.m. 


Life continues after NECC, the 4-year way 


@ Community college 
provides helpful tools 
for transfer students 


By JENNIFAR HILL 
Staff Reporter 


you see is experience needed and de- 

gree required. Because of this, many 

are attending college, as expensive as it is. 

Community colleges offer a less expensive 

way to start, but eventually many want to 
transfer. 

About 25 percent of NECC students go 

on to four-year colleges and graduate with 

at least a bachelor’s degree. There are people 


Lo through a paper for a job, all 


here to help you through that process, and 
many colleges and universities accept trans- 
fer students. 

University of Massachusetts-Lowell ac- 
cepts the most transfer students from NECC. 
This spring, 41 students will transfer there. 
The most popular major students transfer 
from is Liberal Arts. Many students also 
move on to other local four-year colleges. 

Before beginning the transfer process, 
be sure to check closely with your choice. 
Work closely with the college and know if 
your credits will be accepted there. 

Also, know the requirements so you do 
not waste your time. To transfer from NECC, 
students must have a minimum 2.0 grade 
point average. 

Many students also transfer to Bradford 
College where a 2.5 GPA is required and 
Castle College where a minimum 2.8 GPA is 


required. That is just the minimum, but the 
better you do, the better chance you have to 
be accepted. 

“We judge mostly on academic achieve- 
ment,” a dean at Merrimack College said. 

It is easier to transfer to a four-year 
institution if you graduate with an 
associate’s degree. 

Gayle Angelo from the NECC advising 
center said, “It shows your prospective col- 
lege that you can get a degree.” 

With the agreements NECC has with 
many colleges it is easier to transfer with 
that degree. 

Most four-year colleges and universities 
believe in a well- rounded education, so 
they recommend students focus on their 
major in their junior year because students 
take general classes the first two years. 

Students interested in transferring 


Merit Counts 


“We judge mostly on 


academic achievement” 
Merrimack College dean 


should plan to attend NECC’s annual Trans- 
fer College Day on Nov. 25. In the cafeteria 
from 10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., 48 college coun- 
selors representing schools from the Greater 
Boston area will advise on the transfer 
process. 


Beanie Babies swarm worldwide websites 


@ Child playtoy turns 
into an adult obsession; 
web sites are clogged 


By MICHELLE VLAHAKIS 
Staff Reporter 


he new uproar on the web is Beanie 

| Babies. Ty Warner is the founder and 

has been the owner of Ty inc. since 
1993. 

Why are these stuffed animals so popular 
amongst children and adults? 

Karen Craig, a trader and collector of Beanie 
Babies, said, “They are fun, cute, and cud- 
dly. Everyone loves stuffed animals.” 

This may be the case, but these cute bean- 
ies are becoming an obsession to many 
parents across the country. 

These stuffed animals are also see as an 
investment for other families. On the 
internet there are web sites where grown 
mature adults trade and sell their beanies 
for unbelievable prices. Some Beanie Babies 
such as Peanut the Royal Blue Elephant 
(version 1), who was issued in 1995, is worth 
$2,000. 

Others such as Pinky the Pink Flamingo 
who was issued in 1995 is only worth $5, 
(My First Greenbook). TV Guide said, “Beanie 
Babies are all the rage. With virtually no 
advertising, they've become such a phe- 
nomenon that discounted models of the 
cute, little, stuffed animals, which retail for 
$5, can reputedly fetch you up to $1,000.” 

When these animals retire, are rede- 
signed, or discontinued, their value in- 
creases making it almost impossible for 
children to purchase them. 

Warner's idea was to produce stuffed 


animals that children could pay for with 
their allowance money. Obviously this is 
not the case now. 

Even though these Beanies were made 
initially for young children, adults are sell- 
ing them on the web sites for “secondary 
market prices.” , 

For example, Valentino, a white bear 
with a heart emblem sewn on his chest, 
sells at retail price of $5, but on the second- 
ary market he is selling between $15 and 
$20. 

These prices are making it difficult for 
people of all ages to finish their sets. Adults 
are looking to make profit, not to please 
their children. 

Warner has produced other lines of 
stuffed animals such a Ty Attic Collectibles, 
Ty plush, and Ty Pillow Pals. The same 
techniques with selling, trading, and in- 
creased process on “retiree’s” apply here. 

Ty Inc. (www.tyinc.com), Ty Collectibles 
corner (ww.tycollectibles.com), and Kim N 
Kevin's Collectibles (www.knkcollectibles. 
com) are web sites where people trade and 
sell their Beanie Babies for secondary mar- 
ket prices. 

Each site displays prices, pictures, and 
lists of the old and newly retired beanies. 
Hundreds of ads are posted in these web 
sites everyday. People race to post “reason- 
able” priced beanies so they may sell more 
and gain what they want. 

Occasionally each web site has to refresh 
itself, that is clear the whole site because 
they must post their ads again for custom- 
ers. 

Recently a rumor floating was around 
about Ty Warner selling his company to 
Disney because he was becoming disgusted 
with the secondary market. If the company 
is sold to Disney, then the tags of the Ty 
Beanie Babies would be changed to Disney 


tags and all the other beanies with the 
original tags will become retired. 

So once again people will have a field 
day trying to arrange sets of the Ty Beanie 
Babies because they will be worth signifi- 
cantly more than the new Disney Beanie 
Babies. 

In 10 years Beanie Babies will be non- 
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Employment Services 


Career Counseling 
Full and Part Time Placement 


One Stop Job Search Workshops 


Computerized Job Searches 


Cooperative Education 


> Traditional Co-op 
> Alumni Co-op 
>  Pre-Co-op 


Field Placement Assistance 


> Resource Bank 
> Placement Follow-Up 


Work-Study Assistance 


The NEW 


existent and people will soon realize how 
much time and money was spent. The chil- 
dren will be the ones who lose out. 

When you see people rushing through 
stores to get as many Beanies as they can or 
people following UPS drivers to harass them 
about the delivering of packages, you can 
see people's obsessions get the best ofthem. 


* 


vas 
DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER 


Come see us! 


Spurk Bldg. C300 
Tel. (978) $56-3722 
Fax. (978) 356-3675 


Traditional Work Study Placement 
“America Reads” Tutors (Work-Study) 


Community Service Work-Study 
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Not a good day 


Arts & Entertainment 


Photo courtesy of Tippett Studios 


JOHNNY RICO (Casper Van Dien) warns the mobile infantry of an approaching Tanker Bug in “Starship 
Troopers,” due to be released Nov. 7. 


Duchovny thought he had move 
to film career all figured out 


@ His choice of “Playing 
God” may be a bad 
move 


By DAVID BAUDER 
AP TV Writer 


EW YORK (AP) — Fear doesn’t seem 
to come easily to David Duchovny. 

H@&s not afraid to admit he wants to 
spend more time with his wife, not afraid to 
wear fluffy, white hotel-issued slippers to 
an interview and especially not afraid of the 
name that freezes every television actor 
who wants to be a movie star. 

“Everybody keeps saying, ‘What about 
David Caruso?’” the star of Fox TV’s “The X- 
Files,” 

said. “Well, what about David Caruso?” 

What about him? Well, he’s the proto- 
type hot TV actor who found himself out of 
his depth in film and returned, newly 
humbled, to the small screen. 

With Duchovny trading on his television 
success this month for his first starring 
movie role as Dr. Eugene Sands in “Playing 
God,” the name keeps coming up. 

Duchovny quickly tosses it aside. Caruso’s 
experience, he believes, has less to say 
about the movie marketability of television 
actors than it does about the danger of 
making bad choices, and bad movies. 

The public will judge whether “Playing 
God” was a bad choice. Many critics already 
think so. 

In the film, Sands loses his license to 


practice medicine because, his brain addled 
by drugs, he messes up an operation and his 
patient dies. He’s offered the chance to bea 
doctor again — to play God — by mobster 
Raymond Blossom (Timothy Hutton). 

The situation soon spirals out of control 
into a “Pulp Fiction”-like farce. There’s a 
sultry love interest Claire (Angelina Jolie), 
car chases, plenty of blood and the requisite 
cheesy 1970s song for the soundtrack — 
“Jive Talking.” 

Duchovny was attracted to Sands’ tragic 
flaws, to his struggles with drugs and a 
shattered career. He wanted the movie’s 
focus to be more on the doctor’s moral 
choices while director Andy Wilson wanted 
a thrill ride. 

“Andy and I collided every day,” 
Duchovny said. “As a result of that, I think 
it’s a better film.” 

Judging by the final product, Wilson 
seemed to win most of the battles. The 
chilly critical response suggests Duchovny 
should have, and points out the danger of 
creating a movie without a unified artistic 
vision. 

The New York Times said the movie 
“wants so desperately to be stylishly hard- 
boiled that it runs wildly amok. In addition 
to the ridiculously high blood count, the 
movie heaves and strains with overripe 
dialogue and acting that veers between 
somnambulism and hysteria with nothing 
in between.” 

Duchovny may be fortunate he’s keep- 
ing his day job at least a year longer than he 
had expected. 

This was the plan: Make this his fifth and 
last TV season as FBI agent Fox Mulder and 


release “The X-Files” movie in the summer 
of 1998, creating a film franchise that could 
return dependably every few years. 

During filming of that movie late this 
summer, show creator Chris Carter decided 
to come back for an extra year next fall. His 
lead actor, contractually obligated toa sixth 
season, will almost certainly be with him. 

Duchovny understands. “We’re a huge 
money-making machine for the Fox net- 
work, and they don’t want us to stop,” he 
says. 

While he doesn’t dread going to work, 
he admits it’s becoming a grind. Duchovny 
doesn’t want “The X-Files” to meet the same 
fate as “Northern Exposure,” a 
groundbreaking and popular series that 
steeply declined in its last year. 

He’s ready to devote all of his energy to 
movies. 

“As a lifestyle and an artistic style, mov- 
ies are superior to doing television because 
you get to change jobs and change roles,” 
the 37-year-old actor says. “You don’t have 
to work 10 months out of the year. You get 
to work six months out of the year, which 
everyone would do if they had the chance.” 

His contract doesn’t necessarily mean 
Fox Mulder will be back next year, though. 

Duchovny is testing his power as a two- 
time Emmy nominee by threatening to 
walk out if the show’s film site isn’t moved 
from Vancouver to Los Angeles. The newly- 
wed wants to be near his wife, Tea Leoni, 
star of the U.S. NBC television network’s 
comedy, “The Naked Truth.” 

“I think it’s time to make the lives of the 
people who do the show more livable,” he 
says. 


Jane's Addiction revived for at least 1 tour 


@ Only Avery declined 
to join the U.S. tour 


OS ANGELES (AP) — Jane’s Addiction is 
L= it with flowers. Giant ones. 

Also masks, parasols and other tropi- 
cal touches. 

It’s the stage decoration at the down- 
town Grand Olympic Auditorium, a re- 
hearsal stop on the reformed band’s first 
tour in six years. 

Band member Perry Farrell says he 
wanted a festive look. “I always start off 
thinking of a wedding,” Farrell says. “When 
somebody gets married, what does it look 
like? ‘Cause the union, the union is prob- 


ably the most sacred day.” 

In this case, it’s a reunion — the tempo- 
rary revival of the L.A. cult band that had far 
more influence than sales of its three al- 
bums would indicate. 


Perry Farrell 


“I think that absence 
definitely makes the 


heart grow fonder,” he 
Says. 


Although it never had a Top 10 single, 
songs like “Ritual de lo Habitual” were 
staples of alternative rock radio when the 
band succumbed to internal dissension in 
991: 

Farrell, Stephen Perkins, Dave Navarro 
and Eric Avery went on to other bands. 

Only Avery declined to rejoin for the 19- 
date U.S. tour. Flea, bassist for the Red Hot 
Chili Peppers, replaces him. 

“I think that absence definitely makes 
the heart grow fonder,” Farrell says. But 
nobody’s talking about making the reunion 
permanent. 

“Maybe we're talking about getting mar- 
ried,” Navarro says. “But we’re not moving 
in together.” 


Movies 

1. “I Know What You Did Last Sum- 
mer,” $13.1 million. 

2. “Devil’s Advocate,” $10.3 million. 
3. “Kiss the Girls,” $5.2 million. 

4. “Seven Years in Tibet,” $4.8 million. 
5. “Gattaca,” $4.4 million. 

6. “Fairytale: A True Story,” $3.4 mil- 
lion. 

7. “In and Out,” $2.86 million. 

8. “Soul Food,” $2.2 million. 

9.“A Life Less Ordinary,” $2.1 million. 
10. “L.A. Confidential,” $2 million. 


Cable television 

1. “NFL Football: San Diego vs. Kansas 
City,” TNT, 3.8, 3.73 million homes. 
2. “Rugrats,” Nickelodeon, 3.1, 3 mil- 
lion homes. 

3. “Hope,” TNT, 2.9, 2.82 million 
homes. 

4. “World Championship Wrestling: 
Monday Nitro” TNT, 2.8, 2.77 million 
homes. 

5. “Rugrats,” Nickelodeon, 2.8, 2.76 
million homes. 

6. “Rugrats,” Nickelodeon, 2.8, 2.75 
million homes. 

7. “World Championship Wrestling: 
Monday Nitro,” TNT, 2.8, 2.7 million 
homes. 

8. “Rugrats,” Nickelodeon, 2.7, 2.69 
million homes. 

9. “Overboard (1987),” TNT, 2.7, 2.67 
million homes. 

10. “Rugrats,” Nickelodeon, 2.7, 2.6 
million homes. 

11. “Hey Arnold,” Nickelodeon, 2.6, 
2.57 million homes. 

12. “Rugrats,” Nickelodeon, 2.5, 2.49 
million homes. 

13. “The Hired Heart,” Lifetime, 2.5, 
2.41 million homes. 

14. “Doug,” Nickelodeon, 2.4, 2.37 
million homes. 

15. “Hey Arnold,” Nickelodeon, 2.4, 
2.31 million homes. 


PRIME TIME NIELSEN RATINGS 

1. “ER,” NBC, 23.0, 22.3 million homes 
2. “Seinfeld,” NBC, 20.9, 20.3 million 
homes 

3. “Veronica’s Closet,” NBC, 18.1, 17.6 
million homes 

4. “Home Improvement,” ABC, 16.5, 
16.0 million homes 

5. “Friends,” NBC, 16.4, 15.9 million 
homes 

6. “NBC World Series: Game 2, Cleve- 
land at Florida,” NBC, 15.0, 14.6 mil- 
lion homes : 

7. “NFL Monday Night Football: Dal- 
las at Washington,” ABC, 14.4, 14.0 
million homes 

8. “60 Minutes,” CBS, 13.9, 13.5 mil- 
lion homes 

8. “Touched By An Angel,” CBS, 13.9, 
13.5 million homes 

8. “Union Square,” NBC, 13.9, 13.5 
million homes 

11. “NYPD Blue,” ABC, 13.6, 13.2 mil- 
lion homes 

12. “NBC League Championship Se- 
ries, Florida at Atlanta” NBC, 13.5, 
13.1 million homes 

13. “CBS Sunday Movie: Love In An- 
other Town,” CBS, 12.4, 12.0 million 
homes 

14. “Soul Man,” ABC, 12.2, 11.8 mil- 
lion homes 

15. “Home Improvement,” ABC, 12.0, 
11.6 million homes 

16 “Dateline NBC,” Monday NBC, 11.6, 
11.3 million homes 

16. “20/20 Friday,” ABC, 11.6, 11.3 
million homes 

18. “PrimeTime Live,” ABC, 11.5, 11.2 
million homes 

19. “Drew Carey Show,” ABC, 11.4, 
11.1 million homes 

20. “Hiller and Diller,” ABC, 11.3, 11.0 
million homes 

20. “NBC World Series: Game 1, Cleve- 
land at Florida” NBC, 11.3, 11.0 mil- 
lion homes 


In Our Next Issue 


Watch for a review of 


this semester’s Top 
notch play. 
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; Arts & Entertainment 


is 
HSPEREGEE 
‘GRD e* BEE 


By CHRIS BLASDEL 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


he city of Lawrence cel 

| ebrates its 150th anniver 

sary this year, and coincid- 

ing with that celebration comes 
Latino Arts Month at NECC. 

A committee led by Kathy 
Rodger, dean of NECC’s Lawrence 
campus, decided to get more in- 
volved in the city’s festivities. Latin 
culture has been strong in the city 
of Lawrence and with a branch of 
NECC there, what better way to 
celebrate that culture with the 
Latino Arts Month. 

“This is a major cultural event,” 
said Ernie Greenslade, director of 
public relations. 

Greenslade believes this is a 
way to celebrate not only Latin 
culture, but NECC as well. 

This is the first time Latino Arts 
Month has been celebrated at 
NECC. 

The month offers speakers, a 
photography exhibit and numer- 
ous other free events. There is also 
a writers workshop available by 


Happy birthday, Lawrence! 


File photos 


TWO CELEBRATIONS highlight Lawrence in the upcoming weeks: the city’s 150th 
anniversary and Latino Arts Month. Scheduled to appear in the latter program are writers 
Julia Alvarez and Martin Espada. 


Lawrence celebrates 


Latino arts month 


@ Cultural event coincides with city’s 150th anniversary 


registration only. 

Renowned writer Julia Alvarez 
will deliver a keynote address on 
Wednesday, Nov. 5 at the Lawrence 
High School Auditorium at 7:30 
p.m. Alvarez is the author of such 
stories as “How the Garcia Girls 
Lost Their Accents,” and “In the 
Time of Butterflies.” 

Alvarez has roots in the 
Merrimack Valley. She is a gradu- 
ate of Abbott Academy in Andover, 
which is now part of Phillips Acad- 
emy. Alvarez immigrated from the 
Dominican Republic with her fam- 
ily after her father was found to 
have ties with overthrowing then 
dictator, Rafael Trujillo. 

Martin Espada, a poet, will also 
be part of the celebration for Latino 
Arts. Espada received national at- 
tention when a poem of his was 
not aired on National Public Radio 
(NPR) because it dealt with a con- 
troversial man on death row. 
Espada will appear in a coffee- 
house setting on Friday, Nov. 14. 

The photography exhibit will 
focus on a “Latino View of 
Lawrence.” The exhibit encom- 


Highlights 


Julia Alvarez will deliver the Latino Arts 
Month keynote address on Nov. 5. Other 
events include a coffeehouse reading with 


poet Martin Espada, a film documenting 
the city of Lawrence, and a photography 
exhibit of the city. 


passes the city of Lawrence from a 
Latino perspective. The exhibit will 
be on display at the Lawrence cam- 
pus Nov. 3-28 on the NECC 
Lawrence campus. 

A documentary movie will be 
shown at the South Lawrence East 
School on Tuesday, Nov.18 at 7:30 
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p.m. The movie entitled “Lawrence 
Forever,” highlights the city and 
focuses on the changes and ap- 
pearance of the city. 

Almost 20 percent of the NECC 
community is Latino and what 
better way to showcase that than 
with Latino Arts Month. Tying both 


ACCOUNTING 


wll eee 


the 150th Anniversary and NECC 
together is an opportunity to get 
more people involved not only with 
NECC, but with culture and arts as 
well. 

Keep the month of November 
open for a celebration of Latino 
arts and culture. 


Major Investment Opportunities. 


COMPUTER INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
Human Resource MANAGEMENT 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


MARKETING 


SMALL Business MANAGEMENT 


Sociat Science 


TECHNICAL MANAGEMENT 


CentiFicate, ASSOcIATE’s, BACHELOR’S AND MastTer’s Decree PROGRAMS 


Evenina Crasses: 5:30 p.m. & 8:05 p.m. SESSIONS 
WEEKEND C asses: 8:00 A.m. & 1:30 p.m. SESSIONS 


ACADEMIC, FINANCIAL Alp AND CAREER COUNSELING AVAILABLE. 


There is no better investment than your education. 


Next term starts Jan. 12, 1998 


New HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 


It's Where You're Going That Counts 


Division of Continuing Education Salem Center 
19-A Keewaroin Drive * Satem, NH 03079-2840 # (603) 893-9600 » FAX (603) 893-6665 
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College guide 
to shopping 


utterfly collars, flared jeans 
B and man-made fabrics from 

days of long ago are back and 
bigger than ever. 

Outfitters like Contempo Casuals, 
Pacific Sunwear and the Gap have 
lines of clothes for those who love 
the 1970s, but the price tag attached 
to most of them are too extravagant 
for many a college student to pay. 

There is an alternative to this 
epidemic, and it is called the thrift 
store. 

What is a thrift store you ask? 
Well, it is a place that offers second- 
third- and even fourth-hand clothes 
for a reasonable price. 

Places like the Salvation Army 
and Goodwill have been offering this 
for years, but until recently, thrift 
stores have become quite popular 
for those who are in need of great 
clothes for virtually no money. 

Where do thrift stores come into 
play? They are the romper rooms of 
college students for many reasons. 
People can find anything and every- 
thing and not have to pay an arm and 
a leg for it. 

The Salvation Army offers many 
clothes, and a pair of pants and a 
classic shirt will cost you around $8. 
For $20, you can buy an ensemble 
with originality and still have enough 
money to pay for the cover at one of 
the hot spots in Boston. You'll look 
great, have a great time, and not be 
broke. What more could you ask for? 

The Garment District in Cam- 
bridge is great for bargains. It is two 
floors of used clothes for less. The 
bottom floor allows you to buy clothes 


by the pound, hence it is called “Dol- 
lar a Pound.” 


Upstairs offers an array of clothes 
for men and women, but the clothes 
are a bit pricier than downstairs. The 
average price for a pair of used jeans 
here is about $10, with overalls being 
slightly higher. A shirt will cost 
around $5 and shoes range from $5 - 
$35 depending on the condition. 

There are some rules to follow 
when purchasing used clothes. Look 
for holes, as you would in any other 
store. A hole is not worth paying for 
even ifit is the cutest sweater vest on 
the planet. Take this advice to heart. 

Always wash what you buy imme- 
diately. You never know who owned 
it before you or how long it spent on 
the floor before it was hung up again. 
Washing allows you to get rid of 
spots and stains and avoid arrest 
from the fashion police. 

Don’t think that just because it 
looks nice and fun on the hanger it 
will do the same for you. Polyester 
clings to your body’s contours and if 
you can pinch more than an inch, I 
don’t care if its the “next size up.” 
Avoid the humiliation early. 

When doing butterfly collars, 
make sure the tabs inside the collar 
are sturdy. The worst thing that can 
happen to you will. It will be an 
ordinary polyester shirt rather than 
a knock off Greg Brady special, trust 
me. 

Alas, it is time to wear your pur- 
chase. Don’t worry about matching, 
because they didn’t in the 1970s. 
Strut your bad self around town and 
show what great style you have. By 
law, used clothing brings dates. 

Don't forget, shopping is fun and 
if you find a bargain, then its even 
better. 


THE LEAVES INTO A PILE... 


WELL, T'VE DECIDED 
WHAT WE'RE 

ALL GOING To 

DO TONIGHT. 


THAT WAY WE 
ALL GETA 


THIS NEU) LINE OF FARM 
MACHINERY WAS SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED FOR FUTURE 
HARD TIMES! ge 
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Arts & Entertainment 
GEORGE by MARK SZORADY 


SPARK, WHEN I ASKED yOu TO RAKE 


YEAH, MA, CAN'T \/ THIS #S A 


Do YOU GET THE 
DEMOCRACY FEELING THAT WE'VE 
515! | BEEN SET UP? 


jerrycraft@ aol.com 


G |S WHAT 
1 MAKES THIS 
\ COUNTRY GREAT, 
PAULINE! 


THANKS TO ADVANCEMENTS 
IN MICRO-COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 
WA JUST PRESS THIS BUTTON... 
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@ Top Notch Players 
prepare for an all-out 
comedic performance 


BY KIM ZIBOLIS 
Staff Reporter 


his year marks the 30 year anniver 
| sary of the Top Notch Players. 

~[he students are great,” says current 
adviser Susan Sanders. ”! think we’ve grown 
and improved.” 

Sanders has worked as director since 
1984. 

She started out as an academic profes- 
sor and was actively involved in high school 
and college productions. 

She took on the position of director 
when previous director Gene Boles took a 
leave of absence. 

“Tt is very time consuming,” Sanders 
said. Not only are we making the sets, but 
we are making the costumes as well.” 

This year’s production is Neil Simon’s 
“Fools.” 

“Fools” is a fable based on a village that 
gets cursed with stupidity. Slapstick com- 
edy is heavily used throughout the play. 
The actors attended a workshop hosted by 
Dennis McLaughlin, member of the New 
Hampshire Theater Project, who taught 
them how to fall and hit without hurting 
themselves. 

*Fools” opens Friday, Oct. 31 at 8 p.m. 
and runs on Nov. 1,6,7,and 8 at the same 
time. General admission is $5 and $4 for 
students and senior citizens. 

Sanders is excited about this produc- 
tion and stresses it is not too late to get 
involved. Help with lights, sound and 
makeup is very much needed. 

“At any rate, broad comedy should be 
entertaining,” Sanders said. 


Top notch players 


Tonya Lwowski as Snetskaya 
David Miller as Count Gregor Youketvich 
Marie Helene Renaud as Lenya Zubritsky 
Stage manager: Steve McCarthy 
Assistant stage manager: Kim Divincenzo 
Ticket coordinator: Kerri Haynes 
Director: Susan Sanders 


30 years in the making 


Take it friday 
THE TOP Notch Players gear up for their fall production of Neil 
Simon’s “Fools.” The show opens Friday, Oct. 31 at 8 p.m. 


- Cast & Crew Members 


Brett Bergeron as Slotvich 
Kurt Bergeron as Mishkin 
Liz Burns as Yenchna 
Eric Zagranis as Magistrate 
Dave Charest as Dr. Zubritsky 
Nathan Dehoyos as Leon S. Tolchinsky 
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OUT ON A LIMB by GARY KOPERVAS 


WEY, THERES A 


CIGARETTE BUTT IN 


re 


I HEARD “SO I THOUGHT YA 
ALOTTA MIGHTA HAD SOME 
NOISE... a. 


RIES: (March 21-April 20) Resist 
A temptations to gloss over de 

tails. This week, they need your 
careful scrutiny. You will get a lot done 
early, but later your mind may wander 
and energy level will slow down. Exer- 
cise initiative and watch doors open for 
you. The chance you’ve been waiting for 
is here. 

TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21) 

Weekend getaways and recreational 
pastimes are highlighted this week. 
Watch your spending. Patience will be 
needed because you will tend to rush 
into certain things. Enjoy time with 
friends. Iflittle things start going wrong, 
take a break and reflect. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

There’s an accent on family life and 
domestic matters this week. One family 
member may need encouragement from 
you. You are now ready to investigate 
new career opportunities. Explore your 
options. Both travel and recreational 
pastimes are happily highlighted. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

A burdensome responsibility is lifted 
from your shoulders this week. Try not 
to be overly critical of a child. You may 
change your perspective toward a finan- 
cial matter. Take care to go easy on your 
use of credit. Guard against romantic 


a ee 


DIDJA GIT THE MOTORSICKLE 
INTA THE GARAGE,MAMA 7 


MOMMY Took MY 
BCLIM AND HORN 
AWAY FROM ME / 


Horoscopes by Miss Anna 


tiffs. 

LEO: (July 24- August 23) 

Getting your house in tip top shape will 
be a priority during the week. Avoid any 
arguments about money. Luck will be with 
you especially concerning partnership mat- 
ters, legal affairs and travel. Some will 
make marriage plans. Opportunity is found 
everywhere. 

VIRGO: (August 24 - Sept. 23) 

You will have a good head for for fact and 
figures now. Attend to bookkeeping and 
meet with financial advisers. Unexpected 
business developments are to your advan- 
tage. You will achieve the most success by 
accepting offered suggestions and cooper- 
ating with others. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

This week, it may be best to avoid caus- 
ing emotional scenes with any partners. 
Romance will have a dreamy aspect for you. 
You and a lover will be very much on the 
same wavelength. There will be a social 
connection that will prove helpful in busi- 
ness. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

You may meet with extra incidental 
expenditures right now. However, the 
implusive buy may not be the correct choice. 
Be sensible in regards to spending. Mix-ups 
in communication are possible now, or 
some information you receive will be in 


ANO {1's MY 
Epwo.NES/ 


error. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec.21) 

A small disappointment may arise in 
regards to a friendship this week. But 
you will be pleased with the positive 
business and financial developments that 
occur now. Either you or your partner 
may spend extravagantly. It’s not a good 
time to loan money. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) 

This week, you may make up with 
someone from whom you've been es- 
tranged. An old friend gives you good 
advice this week. You may be making 
travel plans on the spur of the moment. 
Money developments are on a positive 
note. Avoid neglecting duties. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) 

Your cleverness and efficiency will 
bring you notable success at work this 
week. But be careful in financial deal- 
ings. You will be a welcome addition at 
any gathering, for you're the life of the 
party. Avoid any flippant remarks. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 

Utilize your time wisely this week. 
Don’t spread yourself too thin. Make a 
schedule. You may not get around to a 
task that really needs to be done. Guard 
against overindulgence, and don't over- 
spend. 


| A & E Briefs - 


Fans flock to Mass. 
for Stones’ concert 


OXBORO, Mass. (AP) — The 
} baddest old men in rock ’n’ roll 

brought their fans — and their 
fans’ grown children — to their feet 
during the first of two concerts at 
Foxboro Stadium. 

The “Bridges to Babylon” concert 
featured a huge oval video screen in 
the center of the stage, where fans 
could recently watch the Rolling 
Stones perform to a sell-out crowd. 

Starting off with such oldies but 
goodies as "Let’s Spend the Night 
Together,” and “Gimme Shelter,” a 
lively Mick Jagger bounded around 
the stage in a red jacket in a manner 
quite unlike most 54-year-old grand- 
fathers. 

Guitarist Keith Richards, now sil- 
ver-haired at 53, wore a floor-length 
animal print frock coat. 

Dozens of people were taken into 
custody before, during and after the 
show. Foxboro police arrested 16 
people and took another 46 into pro- 
tective custody on suspicion of disor- 
derly conduct, ticket scalping and 
drug possession, Sgt. Kurt Ludwig 
said. 

Before the concert began, Carol 
Robicheau, 50, said she came to 
Foxboro to see the older men play at 
her son’s urging. 

“He said, ‘Mom, they’re just as old 
as you’,” said the Avon resident. ”He’s 
always wanted me to go to concerts, 
but I feel like a fool.” 

Robicheau’s 26-year-old son 
Donald said he got into the Stones in 
the mid-’80s thanks to songs like 
“Start Me Up” and other old tunes. 

Kenneth Reed, 62, from Wellesley, 
said he developed an appreciation for 
the Stones later in life. 

“My children grew up with the 
Stones,” said Reed, a manufacturer’s 
representative. “I grew up with my 
children. I didn’t grow up with the 
Stones.” 

Monday night was the first time 
Peter Eshbaugh, 60, ever attended a 
Stones concert. The West Hyannisport 
investment manager said. 

“They’ve kept up with my genera- 
tion and that’s why!’m here,” he said. 
“It kind of bridges the generations.” 

The Rolling Stones were expected 
to play to 120,000 people at the two 
Foxboro concerts. 


Pumpkins to pay 
out $10,000 


SSIPEE, N.H. (AP) -The rock 
O band Smashing Pumpkins 

has agreed to pay $10,000 to 
the widow of a backup musician 
who died after shooting up heroin 
with another band member. 

Jonathan Melvoin, 34, of Conway, 
died July 12, 1996, at a New York City 
hotel where he was shooting up with 
the alternative rock band’s drum- 
mer, police said. Detectives arrested 
the drummer, Jimmy Chamberlin, 
32, on a misdemeanor drug posses- 
sion charge and Chamberlin was 
kicked out of the band. 

Laura Melvoin filed a lawsuit 
against Smashing Pumpkins on be- 
half of her son, who was 4 months 
old when his father died. 

In a petition filed in Carroll 
County Superior Court, Melvoin has 
asked for approval of the proposed 
settlement. The money would be put 
in an account for the child, who is 
now 1 1/2 years old. 

The court has not yet ruled on the 
negotiated settlement. 

Melvoin was a veteran keyboard 
player hired for the tour in support 
of the Chicago band’s No. 1 double 
album, “Mellon Collie and the Infi- 
nite Sadness.” 

He was the son of Michael 
Melvoin, onetime chairman of the 
National Academy of Recording Arts 
and Sciences. 
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orror, horror everywhere 


@ Classic movies manage to 
shock and sicken the viewer with 
scares, gore and fun, with or 
without the lights on 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


movies exploit in order to scare viewers, and what 
makes them so entertaining to watch. 

Thousands of horror movies have been made this cen- 
tury. It would be impossible to discuss all of them, instead 
we will settle for nine. 

The perfect horror movie, in terms of style instead of 
content, is “In the Mouth of Madness” (1995). It is funny, 
scary and interestingly original. 

The movie is about insurance investigator John Trent, 
hired to hunt down missing horror author Sutter Cane. The 
most anticipated manuscript he has ever written is driving 
those who read it insane. 

The agent heads out with a female sidekick from the 
publishing company, and the two eventually drive into a 
town not unlike what Cane had described in his previous 
works. 

When Trent eventually finds Cane, he is given a copy of 
the manuscript, which is the same as the movie we are 
watching. Cane declares himself a god with the power to 
manipulate reality with his typewriter. 

The tale, which Trent tells to a psychiatrist from his 
padded room in flashback format, ends by collapsing in on 
itself beautifully. Though the script is flawed at times (like 
when Trent constructs a map from paperback novel cov- 
ers), it is powerful and fantastic. 

For sheer power alone, “The Texas Chain Saw Massacre” 
(1974) ranks as number two. It has its flaws, especially 
Leatherface’s pathetic chainsaw-twirling at the end, but 
the last 45 minutes of the film are . . . beyond words. 

Five young people are on their way to an old house to 
check on a grave after hearing about desecrations in the 
area involving missing body parts. Once they arrive at the 
house, they realize they don’t have enough gas to get their 
van back to town. One by one they are attracted by the 
sound of a gas-powered generator. 

After one guy disappears inside that house, his girl goes 
looking for him. Needless to say, her back is introduced to 
a meathook and then she watches helplessly like a cow hide 
as her man is chainsawed. 

Four are eventually shredded, but one girl escapes from 
the chainsaw-wielding Leatherface. But the store she goes 
into turns out to be another nightmare, when the man 
inside beats her with a broom and stuffs her into a sack. 

Then the shock factor kicks in, as the last 45 minutes of 
a breathless ride through hell begins with her being 
tortured by the cannibalistic family. Mind-numbingly evil, 
but enthralling. 

Another fantastic movie is “Scanners” (1980). Beauti- 
fully paced and violent, it is also one of the greatest horror 
movies ever. 

Darryl Revok has the power to control others minds, and 


D eath, sex, pain and blood. These are what horror 


with an army of others like him, he intends to dominate the 
world. One doctor and his organization intend to get their 
own scanner and exterminate all the others. 

This movie has car chases, gunfire, people being set on 
fire and, the best part, blood. The gore in this movie is 
phenomenal for its time, graphically showing a head 
explode and veins burst. 

But some of the best horror films rely less on blood than 
mood, especially films prior to 1980. 

A few include “The Abominable Dr. Phibes” (1971), 
about a disfigured man who uses Biblical plagues to exact 
revenge; “The Conqueror Worm” (1968) with Vincent Price 
as the blackly evil Witchfynder General; “Rosemary’s Baby” 
(1968), about a woman targeted to have Satan’s son; 
“Diabolique” (1954), about two women who aren’t quite 
sure if a man they killed is dead; and “When Michael Calls” 
(1971), about a divorced couple tormented by phone calls 
from their dead son. 

“Night of the Living Dead” (1968) is one of the darkest 
pictures from this time period. The movie takes away any 
hope you ever had about anything. It is completely depress- 
ing. 

From the opening graveyard scene when radiation 
brings the dead back to life, to the clashes of those trapped 
in the abandoned house while trying to survive the night 
and to the end, it is disturbingly evil. But that is also what 
makes it one of the best horror films. 

Two movies which demand an air of respect are “Repul- 
sion” (1965) and “Nosferatu the Vampyre” (1979). 

The disturbing opening music of “Repulsion,” reels in 
the viewer and demands that eyes remain glued to the 
screen. It is about a virgin woman who is tormented by 
thoughts of sex and death. 

When her sister and her sister’s boyfriend go away ona 
trip, she is left alone with her mind. As the days go by, she 
withdraws deeper inside of herself and hallucinates about 
rape and murder while any hint of sanity fades. 

“Nosferatu the Vampyre” relies on mainly on mood, the 
plot really isn’t relevant. A man goes to the Count’s castle 
and tries to get him to move, but it is not until the vampire 
sees a picture of the man’s wife, he is interested in going. 

The Count does move, and with him he brings death and 
plague. He is unable to get old or die, and lives off of blood. 
Despite long teeth and nails, he has a striking resemblance 
to basketball player Reggie Miller. 

A recent trend has horror movies becoming more 
reality-based. “The Silence of the Lambs” (1991) and near- 
copycat “Copycat” (1995) are two examples of the new 
horror film, involving scares with human monsters like 
serial killers. Yes, that shadowy monster of the decades has 
stepped into the light, and is human after all. 

The winner of this trend thus far is “Se7en” (1995), a 
depressing little film about a killer who uses Dante’s seven 
sins as a guide to innovatively kill his victims. The main 
characters are humanized, which makes the movie’s end- 
ing all the more powerful. 

If you have not seen this movie, see it. I couldn’t stop 
thinking about this ending for two straight weeks. 

“Scream” (1996) also falls into this category. It pokes fun 
at all the cliched elements of past horror films (like; “Jason: 
Part 200a”), even coming up with a survival guide including 
such gems as never saying, “I'll be right back” and not 
having sex. 

The main character, a teen girl targeted by a classmate 
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Death is near 
J. Bridges photo 


SOMEBODY KNOWS what Ray, Julie, Helen and 
Barry did. The panic which begins here is only a 
start to their terror in the new horror movie, “I 
Know What You Did Last Summer.” 


also had the bad luck of experiencing her mother’s rape 
and murder a year ago. A tabloid reporter thinks the girl’s 
boyfriend is to blame for taking his love of horror movies 
in the wrong direction. 

The last horror movie to be mentioned is “Return of the 
Living Dead Part III” (1993). Sequels usually suck, but this 
one makes the prior two look pathetic, mainly because of 
the work of director Brian Yuzna (also see his 1996 movie 
“Necronomicon: Book of the Dead”). 

Paralleling Romeo and Juliet to some degree, the film 
begs the question: what would Shakespeare have written if, 
in his time, a military gas existed which could bring the 
dead back to life, granted, with a lust for eating brains? This 
film, undoubtedly, except it might rhyme once in a while. 

The movie is most noteworthy for the female lead’s 
struggle between her animal urges and her dwindling 
humanity and love, while she and her boyfriend are chased 
by the government and a Latino gang they angered. The 
only problem is the pointless graphic violence, like when a 
gang leader’s head is ripped off and then bobs like a jack- 
in-the-box on his spinal column or the pathetic bone- 
crunching sounds (celery, anyone’). 

Regardless of your favorite movie, and everyone has 
one, these movies are the greatest time. And since it is 
Halloween season, it’s the perfect time to sit back, shut off 
all the lights, blast the volume and let your imagination 
run wild for a couple of hours. 

It’s good to be scared. It’s only a dream of insanity after 
all. 

Or is it? 


Mystery, death, intrigue and Halloween 


@ Guy Fawkes’ plot 
could have changed the 
course of American 
history 


By MICHAEL J. LABELLA 
Staff Reporter 


GG Remember remember the fifth of No- 
vember, gunpowder, treason and plot. 
We see no reason why gunpowder 
treason should ever be forgot.” 

On the night of Nov. 4, 1605, a plot to 
blow up King James I and members of the 
English Parliament was thwarted by the 
King’s men. Demolitions expert Guy (Guido) 
Fawkes was caught in the house of John 
Whynniard, beneath the House of Lords, 
with detonation fuses in his pockets in a 
room filled with gunpowder. 

Calling himself John Johnson, he admit- 
ted his intent to explode the gunpowder 
that morning, when King James I, his fam- 
ily and members of Parliament met for the 
start of the new Parliamentary year. 

For this botched attempt at setting off a 
36 barrel salute to the King, Fawkes, a 
dozen co-conspirators, and a Jesuit priest, 


was tried, convicted and sentenced to death. 


His execution included being dragged 
face down across the ground by a horse 
then hung. Fawkes’ body was then cut into 
pieces and placed on public display to the 
delight of many. His fellow conspirators 
were treated no less harshly. 

And so each year, on Nov. 5, as our poem 
reminds us, England commemorates the 
anniversary of Guy Fawkes day, and what 
came to be known as the Gunpowder Plot. 

A merging of Guy Fawkes day and the 
festival of Samhain eventually material- 
ized, resulting in a holiday a bit like Hallow- 
een and our Fourth of July. 

On the days leading up to the fifth, 
towns throughout England rejoice in much 
merriment. Children carrying home made 
“Guy” dolls parade about asking for “pen- 
nies for the guy.” These events culminate in 
the burning of the Guy Fawkes effigies atop 
huge bonfires. 

Had the Gunpowder Plot succeeded, the 
course of English history and the coloniza- 
tion of America may have been dramati- 
cally changed. 

“The laws that protect each and every 
one of us may have been altered,” Arthur 
Barlas chairman of the history and govern- 
ment department, said. “Our history of 
liberty and freedom is linked to the free- 
doms established by the English Parlia- 
ment and King. The murder of James may 


have resulted in a weakening of Parlia- 
ment, representatives of the common man, 
an increase in the power of the next king 
and a change in the course of democracy.” 

In addition, the death of King James 
would have denied English speaking Chris- 
tians an item of immense significance, The 
King James Bible. Commissioned by James 
in 1603 and published in 1611, the efforts of 
54 scholars placed the bible in the hands of 
the common man. Until that time, bibles 
were the guarded possession of churches. 

The average person could not access the 
word of God, nor did any religious leaders 
want them to. It was a method of control. 

The origin of the Gunpowder Plot had its 
roots in the English Reformation. 

During the 1500s, King Henry VIII wanted 
to divorce his wife Catherine and marry 
Anne Boleyn. This was not possible under 
Catholic law. Realizing this quandary, his 
advisors suggested a plan to create the 
Church of England, giving the King su- 
preme religious power. Everyone was forced 
to follow the rules of this new church, 
under threat of severe punishment. 

After Henry’s death, the throne later 
went to Elizabeth I, in 1558. Under her 
reign, religious persecution increased. Re- 
fusing to attend state services put one at 
risk. Those who did not attend, known as 


Recusants, were subject to losing personal _ 


property and land. When Elizabeth died in 
1603, James I became King. 

Robin Catesby, his friends Tom Wintour 
and Jack Wright developed the insidious 
plan to murder James and members of 
Parliament in retribution for continued 
Catholic persecution. 

Some consider the plot an attempt by 
the Catholic Church to stop the publishing 
of the King James Bible. Fawkes, a converted 
Catholic and one time member of the Span- 
ish Army, was recruited for his skills in 
handling explosives. The group hoped Catho- 
lics throughout England would rise up and 
join them in a mass protest. In the end, 
their plan backfired. 

Francis Tresham, one of the conspira- 
tors, divulged details to his brother-in-law, 
Lord Monteagle, to protect him from injury. 
Monteagle, in turn, notified the King. The 
plot began to unravel, and the conspirators 
were rounded up. 

Thomas Bates, one of the conspirators, 
confessed that a Jesuit priest named Garnet 
knew of the plot. Garnet had been secretly 
administering illegal services at the time. 
Caught hiding in a home, he was sentenced 
to death for knowing, but not revealing it. 

In the end, James I became even more 
loved and admired. The common man fi- 
nally had in his hands, The King James 
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Volleyball team 
closes at .500 


@ Plans to end season 
with an 8-6 record are 
foiled by opponent 


By YESENIA A. GIL 
Sports Editor 


he volleyball team ended the season 
[Tee an even record. The Knights 

were 7-6 and on a winning streak 
entering the last game. They had played 
two oftheir best matches this season, against 
Newbury College and C.C. of Rhode Island, 
despite losing two players. 

“We had a great game. We were just 
coming off two previous losses and the loss 
ofa starter and a middle hitter,” said Coach 
Sue MacAvoy. It was also the first game 
since the loss of their two teammates. 

“The players stepped up and assumed 
different positions and did well. We’ve been 
on a winning streak ever since,” she said. 

The team won the match with a score of 
15-2, 10-15, 15-2 and 15-6 respectively. 

Their second win came Oct. 18 when 
they faced off with C.C. of Rhode Island. 


“It was an absolutely incredible game,” 
MacAvoy said. 

The Knights won the first game 15-12. 
C.C.R.I. volleyed a good game and came 
back with a 12-15 win in the second game 
and a 6-15 win in the third game. NECC 
regrouped and won the next two games 15- 
11 and 15-8 to take the match. 

“Diane Guadalupe raised her level of 
play. She had only played a little in high 
school,” she said. 

Also contributing to the game were 
Sinthya Rosario and captains Matty Catlett 
and Kelly Beaudoin. 

“They knew they had to do it,” MacAvoy 
said. 

With the new-found confidence and win- 
ning streak, MacAvoy hoped to end the 
season with an 8-6 record. Their last oppo- 
nent of the season, however, would squash 
those hopes. 

The first game set a precedent for the 
others—good work ethic but a lack of com- 
munication. The first game was lost 11-15, 
but the second game proved to be a better 
one. 

The Knights came through with several 
good saves, blocks and kills, but ultimately 
fell 10-15. The last game was touch and go. 


Take that 


Mt. Ida stifled the Knights with seven great 
serves, taking a 0-7 lead. 

A time-out taken by MacAvoy permitted 
the team to regroup. Matty Catlett allowed 
the team to side out after providing the 
opponents with a kill they couldn’t handle. 

The Knights volleyed hard and brought 
the score within a point. Mt. Ida, however, 
proved to be a more communicative team, 
taking the 12-15 game and 3-0 match win 
home. With that the Knights ended their 
season 7-7. 

“I had lot of fun playing. Even if we 


Y. Gil photo 
OUTSIDE HITTER Jessica Migliori of Haverhill tries to even the score with 
a sharp serve. The team went on to lose 0-3 against Mount Ida College. 


didn’t have the best record, it was good of 
everyone to come out and play,” said out- 
side hitter Jessica Migliori. 

The team wrapped up the season on Oct. 
23. MacAvoy, however, intends to stick 
around during the off-season. 

“T will be recruiting and hope to be back 
next year. I absolutely love working here.” 

She will work on extending next season’s 
team schedule and adding new opponents, 
possibly JV teams from four-year colleges. 
She will also assist students and supervise 
workouts in the fitness room. 


Inexperienced men’s hoop team working hard 


@ Steele will use hoop 
team’s quickness 
instead of height to 
stifle opponents 


By TODD HART 
Staff Reporter 


his year’s NECC men’s basketball team 

has a nucleus of young players look- 

ing to improve on last year’s 4-15 

record and surprise a few people along the 
way. 

With noreturnees from last year’s squad, 
third-year head coach Dick Steele has been 
working with about 15 first-year players, a 
few with little or no game experience. 

“A few of these players have been on 
basketball teams before, but didn’t get much 
playing time,” he said. 

Steele said that although some players 
have not seen a lot of game action they still 
have strong knowledge, understanding and 


Winning spirit 


SOCCER PLAYER Gazelle Aram lets out a yell as her team 
huddles up for its match against Mount Ida College. 


The women’s 


basketball team will 


begin practice on 


Tuesday, Oct. 28. For 
more information, 


drop by the gym. 


dedication for the game. 

“T have a dedicated group of players that 
listen well and have been practicing hard,” 
he said. 

This is the first year Steele has had such 
a large group of players. This will enable 
him toruna more up-tempo style of basket- 
ball than in years past. 

“An up-tempo philosophy gives me a 
chance to play more players,” he said. 

The team is lacking in height, with the 
tallest player going about 6’4”, but they 
have a lot of quickness. 

“What we lack in size we more than 
make up for with our quickness,” he said. 

Although the team has been practicing 
for only a couple of weeks, a few players 
have particularly impressed Steele with their 
hard work and skill. 

Joe Moeckel, a first-year player from 
North Andover who is just coming back 
from a knee operation, has been shooting 
the ball well from outside and is ready to 
help the team. 

“I’m just going to hustle, give the team 
support and contribute in any possible way 


I can,” he said. 

Brian Hutchinson and Jeff Tibbets, both 
from Sanborn, have also impressed Steele 
with their play and hard work. 

“I’m going to try and contribute by giv- 
ing the other guys support and by being a 
team player,” Hutchinson said. 

First-year player Henry Evans has also 
been a pleasant surprise for Steele and the 
team. 

“I think Henry will open many people’s 
eyes this season,” Steele said. 

Steele believes that although the team is 
young it will be very competitive in confer- 
ence play. 

“We play some very good teams, but I 
think with the style of play and the group of 
players we have we will surprise a lot of 
people,” he said. 

Although he admits he could conceiv- 
ably have all new players on the team next 
year, Steele is optimistic that he will see a 
lot of familiar faces next season. 

“I think that if we are successful this 
year, I will have most of these players back 
next season,” he said. 


File photo 
COACH DICK Steele 


Added Moeckel, “Even if we don’t win a 
lot of games I think we will have fun.” 

The team opens Nov. 8 at home against 
North Shore Community College at 1 P.M. 


Soccer shows college at its best 


was added to our lineup and it 


Yesenia A. 


Gil 


he Knights dribbled the ball 
Te field, shook free and with 

a first-class combination in- 
vaded Mt. Ida’s net in the 16th 
minute—all right, okay, I’m only 
teasing. 

Initially I'd planned to report 
on the last soccer game of the 
season and the women’s overall 
record. But I felt it would not 
portray the team in the manner it 
deserved, a positive one. 

You see, if you didn’t have the 
pleasure of attending one of the 
games during the regular season, 
you would be inclined to overlook 
the important elements and in- 
stead focus on the 0-3 record. 

Granted, as a journalist I must 
remain objective and present both 
sides of the story to the public. But 
in life there are always exceptions, 
and this is one of them. 

The women’s soccer team, as 


you well know if you have reli- 
giously read the sports pages, was 
established before the athletic 
department was restructured. 

Coach Gary Singer was hired 
only days before the start of the 
season, and little was done to in- 
form students of its existence. If 
that wasn’t enough, the team 
barely had enough players and 
had to cancel several games. 

Despite numerous setbacks, a 
team was rounded up. Games were 
subsequently played and lost, but 
my point is this: The team re- 
ceived zero support from you stu- 
dents who rant and rave about not 
having any community at OUR 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE. 

If any of you had attended the 
games you would have naturally 
focused on the record. Yes, it is 
poor, I admit it. But the lack of 
wins does not reflect the history 
the women forged, the strides they 
made in the women’s sports pro- 
gram, and the commitment and 
hard work these women invested 
in the team. 

Imagine, if you have time: Last 
season we had the same women’s 
fall sport programs—basketball 
and volleyball. This year soccer 


made history. 

The women on our soccer team 
have set a precedent for other 
women to follow; without them 
we would not have a soccer pro- 
gram. 

HesserCollege and Masconomet 
were not so lucky. They were un- 
able to establish a team, for lack of 
players. 

Howis it that we, acommunity 
college, were successful but Hesser, 
a two-year private school, and 
Massasoit, another community 
college, could not? That speaks for 
itself. 

Futhermore, instead of com- 
plaining about the lack of school 
spirit these women decided to 
participate in school activities and 
notin the school-bashing so trendy 
of late. 

Besides, howcan you negatively 
judge a team, regardless of its 
record, who warmly integrated and 
communicated with two deaf play- 
ers and two with young children. 


My advice is to look at the big 
picture. And, if you really want to 
get a taste of community, attenda 
game, any game, this fall. 


Seer eee ss ee eS 
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Myths surrounding Halloween 


@ Religion has 
distorted the roots 
of the holiday 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


vil is like electricity: its ef- 
E fects can be seen, but you 

can’t actually see what is 
causing it. 

The lamp, the television, the 
stereo, these are all powered by 
electricity, but we only see light, 
see pictures and hear sound. We 
don’t actually see what powers 
them, the secret is hidden in the 
walls. 

Evil is much the same. It is 
acted out every evening on the 
news with more murderers, kid- 
nappers and disasters which make 
you wonder what kind of a world 
we are living in. 

But guess what. Evil is natural. 
It is as natural as good, though a 
little more fun and less reward- 
ing. 

Once a year, people actually 
get a chance to let loose these 
“evil” impulses, which may be a 
reason why Halloween is one of 
the most popular holidays of the 
year. It’s the one chance to admit 
to having a fun side, and maybe 
act a little crazy. To be human. 

But where did this holiday come 
from? Why do we consider this an 
evil day? Why do kids dress up like 
little monsters and beg for food? 

The seventh century appears to 
provide the origins. Back to the 
days of Pagans, Celts and Druids. 

Samhain (All Hallow’s Eve, The 
Day of the Dead): The Druid New 
Year (pronounced sow-en) used to 
be celebrated on Oct. 31, coincid- 
ing with the end of summer and 
harvest, the name translates to 
summer’s end. Druids, who were 
Celtic priests, believed that the 
veil between the living and the 
dead was thinnest on this evening. 

It was a night to celebrate re- 
birth and bringing the dead back 
to life for one night of the year. 
The day, also known as All Hal- 
lows Eve, means to honor as holy, 
in this case, the dead. 

The Druids believed that ghosts 
caused supernatural happenings 
and witches rode on broomsticks. 
They hoped to appease spirits on 
this night by providing animal 
and human sacrifices to the Lord 
of the Dead. 

These gory religious rites were 
supposed to prevent ghostly tor- 
ment of the living, crop destruc- 
tion, stolen babies and killing of 
farm animals. 

They also believed spirits went 
looking for a body to possess be- 
cause it was their only hope for an 
afterlife. At night, the people ex- 
tinguished fires in their homes to 


make it a cold and undesirable 
stop (akin to leaving dark houses 
alone when trick or treating), then 
paraded around town trying to 
frighten away spirits by being de- 
structive. 

There is also a myth about those 
who actually were “possessed” 
being burned at the stake. 

Many believed the day could be 
used to divine the future with 
spiritual guidance. Two practices 
included young people roasting 
nuts in a bonfire to learn who they 
would marry and retrieving apples 
from a tub of water to assure 
oneself of a lucky year. 

The Day of the Dead, a Mexican 
tradition, celebrates the beliefthat 
disembodied spirits who have died 
throughout the year return to be 
with their family. 

Christianity vs. the devil: En- 
emies of the church used to make 
fun of Christians by worshiping 
the devil on Halloween. Most likely 
in retaliation for Christian’s label- 
ing Pagan celebrations as evil, even 
those which had been around since 
before the rise of Christian times. 

The once wild and powerful 
day for humans became evil over- 
night. The church believed that 
Halloween was the work of the 
devil and false idols, though devils 
and demons were not in the 
Pagan’s belief system. 

The Romans who conquered 
the Pagans also aimed accusations 
at Christians, calling them athe- 
ists, cannibals and lustful. 

Christians aimed their belief at 
every point of Halloween: Jack-o- 
lanterns, used to scare away “de- 
cent folk” from black masses; cos- 
tumes, used by witches to channel 
and shape-shift; trick or treating, 
used so witches could get people’s 
possessions to curse; black candles 
to invoke demons; and parties 
opened up people to demonic 
forces. 

Christians, like the witch hunt- 
ers of the earlier centuries, still 
believe satanism and witchcraft 
are interrelated and Halloween 
celebrates evil. Pagans will eagerly 
remind Christians, however, that 
Valentine’s Day, Easter and Christ- 
mas have Pagan roots as well. 

Jack-o-lantern: There once was 
an Irishman named Jack, known 
for being mean, drunk, anda trick- 
ster. He was even bold enough to 
play a trick on the devil. 

According to Gaelic legend, one 
day Jack tricked the devil into 
climbing up a tree. Once Satan 
was up there, Jack carved a cross 
into the bark, trapping the devil 
up the tree. 


While Lucifer was at his mercy, - 


Jack made him promise never to 
come after his soul or to try claim- 
ing him in any way. Without any 
choice, Satan agreed. 

When the Irishman died, 
Heaven refused him for his mean- 


Fear & dread: 13 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


good scare, maybe one of these 

books will keep you up until 
dawn, too scared to shut off the 
light. 

“Pet Sematary” by Stephen 
King: The cat was run over, butit’ll 
be okay once it’s been buried in 
the ancient Indian burial ground. 
Same for the kid, right? Two les- 
sons learned: don't live near the 
highway, and don't cross the bar- 
rier of bones. 

“The Vision” by Dean Koontz:A 
clairvoyant is chasing a serial killer. 


|: movies aren't your idea of a 


Will she find him before he finds 
her, or does he already know where 
she is? Maybe the Ouija board 
knows. The ending of this book is 
disgusting. Be prepared to be ill, 
especially the ladies. 

“Hell House” by Richard 
Matheson: A team of investigators 
is tormented by violent spirits 
which haunt the house. The house 
was once infested by human de- 
generates descended from Sodom. 
Fun stay? Not quite. 

“Books of Blood, Volumes 1-3” 
by Clive Barker: In these collec- 
tions of short stories, Barker com- 
bines a murderous giant, a cancer- 
ous growth which becomes a col- 


ness, and the devil kept his word. 

As Jack turned away from Hell, 
the devil threw an ember at him, 
which he took and put inside a 
hollowed turnip to find his way 
back to earth, where he is forced 
to remain, eternally looking for a 
place to rest. 

In America, lit pumpkins, not 
grown in England or Ireland, re- 
placed the immigrant’s turnip 
tales. 

Demon faces, carved into tur- 
nips and lit by a candle, were also 
believed to keep away evil spirits. 

Black cats: In the Middle Ages, 
these mysterious creatures were 
believed to be either companions 
of witches, or actual transformed 
witches. Many believed witches 
could also transform themselves 
at will into felines, making it a bad 
omen if one crosses your path. 

Witches were feared, especially 
during these times, and witch 
hunts became common around 
the world. 


tales for 


lection of movie characters and a 
dead pornographer who comes to 
life in a shroud. 

Other stories include “Dread,” 
about a college student who makes 
one woman’s fear of meat irrel- 
evant by locking herina room and 
starving her, but being kind 
enough to leave one piece of rot- 
ting meat. 

Other horrific tales include a 
play so appealing, the dead can’t 
stay away, a New York subway 
which no man shall speak of, a 
man’s fight with invisible demons 
from hell and a homicidal pig. 

“Ghost Story” by Peter Straub: 
This novel puts the horror genre 


Halloween 


Whittier. 


Trick or treating: There are a 
number of possible origins for this 
tradition. 

In Ireland on Samhain, Irish 
farmers went from house to house 
to collect food for their villages. 
They collected contributions in the 
name of Muck Olla, a spirit who 
was believed to hurt those ungen- 
erous, which became the tricks of 
disappointed revelers. 

The costumes can be traced to 
the Celts also, because after the 
sacrifices were made to the Lord of 
the Dead, masked and costumed 
villagers representing the souls of 
the dead paraded through the 
town, with the intention of lead- 
ing the ghosts away from town. 

The sacrifices Celts made to 
spirits were said to be treats so evil 
tricks would not be played on the 
people. Descendants later went 
from house to house dressed as 
evil spirits demanding food to pre- 
vent the house from being harmed. 


In ninth century Europe, Chris- | 


a lonely 


in a blender and pours out a terri- 
fying tale. You probably won't have 
to read any other horror story if 
this is your first. 

“The Shining” by Stephen King: 
An evil society of the dead haunt 
the secluded Colorado hotel, and 
aren’t too pleased with the gifted 
child who just moved in. The book 
builds the story much better than 
the movie does. 

“The Face That Must Die” by 
Ramsey Campbell: Paranoia. Read- 
ing Campbell’s work is like seeing 
life through the eyes of a man on 
an acid trip. Warning: reading his 
work on acid may cause pure in- 
Sanity. 


J. Shirling photos 


THE ATWOOD FARM'’S entrance is decorated for 
the season, above. Both this site on Elliott Street 
and Lydia Ayer’s grave at the Walnut Cemetery on 
Kenoza Street are a short walk from the college. 
Ayer was made famous in a poem by John Greenleaf 


tians went “souling.” They would 
walk from village to village beg- 
ging for soul cakes (square pieces 
of bread with currants). - 

The more soul cakes they were 
given, the more prayers they prom- 
ised to say on behalf of the donor’s 
dead relatives. At the time, people 
believed the dead remained in 
limbo and prayers could move their 
souls toward Heaven. 

Tricks in 1800 America usually 
meant broken windows or over- 
turned sheds and outhouses. 

Truly, the spiritual side has left 
Halloween in favor of a more com- 
mercialized version, but the day is 
still fun, especially for kids. They 
get to go out on an adventure as 
somebody else and get free candy. 

For the older people, Hallow- 
een is the number two party ofthe 
year (after New Year’s Eve) and 
provides us mortals a chance to 
laugh at death once a year instead 
of being frightened by the real 
world the other 364 days. 


evening 


H.P. Lovecraft: Read any of his 
collections, be it “At the Moun- 
tains of Madness” or “The Doom 
That Came To Sarnath.” For mood, 
nobody can beat him. Who’s out 
there? You don’t want to know. 

““Salem’s Lot” by Stephen King: 
This tale of vampirism combines 
the haunted house story and 
Dracula, all .set on a moonless 
night at midnight, regardless of 
the time the story takes place. 

“Night Shift” by Stephen King: 
This collection brings together a 
sewing machine from hell, living 
toy soldiers and a group guaran- 
teed to make you stop smoking, 
give or take a finger. 


